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Chanel of the Ascension, Bayswater Road, London. 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE ASCENSION. 
BY J. ERNEST PHYTHIAN, 


N the Bayswater Road, a short distance beyond the 
busy Edgware Road corner, is a little chapel, standing 
back, and almost hidden by the lofty dwelling-houses 
coming confidently forward, as if with a high con- 
tempt for the shrinking little building which is as much out 
of accord as they are in accord with the busy self-assertive- 
ness of the age. This chapel is unique amongst the 
ecclesiastical buildings of the country. Its purpose is set 
forth by two legends, the one on the left side and the 
other on the right side of the central doorway. They are 
as follows :— 


Passengers through the busy streets of London, 

Enter this sanctuary for rest, and silence, and prayer ; 
Let the pictured walls within speak of the past 

Yet ever-continuing ways of God with man. 


Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? 

Come and rest awhile. 

Commune with your own hearts, and he still. 

Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

Here then is a chapel devoted to silence. Song, and 
spoken prayer, and exhortation are to have no part in the 
devotions of those who frequent it. Only, on the walls is a 
series of pictures intended to guide the thoughts and 
quicken the emotions of the worshippers by unfolding 
“the past but ever-continuing ways of God with man.” 
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The story of the chapel is told by Mr. Frederick Shields 
in a recently-published pamphlet,* which also explains the 
general scheme of the pictures upon its walls. Here we 
learn that we owe not only the lines already quoted 
but also the chapel itself to a desire of the late Mrs. 
Russell Gurney “to plant in some great highway of 
London a place of rest for wayfarers, and for prayer and 
meditation, wherein body, mind, and spirit, oppressed 
within the hurrying roar of the city’s life, might find 
repose and a refreshing feast ever liberally spread upon its 
walls, for whosoever willed to enter.” “Long ago,” we are 
told, “the hope of building such a place had been aroused 
by a small chapel she had seen in Florence, where no 
services were held, but which was simply set apart for 
meditation and prayer, and always open. Her visualisa- 
tion of this idea was distinct. It embraced two courts— 
‘an outer one, with seats for wayfarers’ rest, having a 
fountain in its centre ever-flowing, and its walls haply 
painted with deeds of brotherly kindness, and in the 
inner courts those very acts of the new creation from 
whence these spring through the one perfect Head.’” 

By good hap Mrs. Gurney was introduced by Lady Mount 
Temple to Mr. Shields, perhaps the one man in England 
who could help her to realise her ideal. Manchester art 
lovers need no introduction to him. Years of residence 
here have made him widely known amongst us; his work 
remains with us in the Art Gallery, in St. Ann’s Church, 
and elsewhere. It was arranged at one time that he 
should share with Ford Madox Brown the work of filling 
the Town Hall panels with frescoes, and it is interesting 
to note that, when it seemed well nigh impossible that Mrs. 
Gurney’s plans could be carried out in London, it was to 


* “The Chapel of the Ascension.” A Descriptive Handbook, by Frederick Shields. 
London : Elliot Stock. 1897. 
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Manchester her thoughts were turned by him. In earlier 
years a painter of delightful genre pictures, and particu- 
larly pictures of children, he also showed a desire to make 
art the servant of the highest human thoughts and 
emotions, to paint the mysterious borderland where meet 
the human and the divine. In later years he has devoted 
himself wholly to sacred art, and at the time Mrs. Gurney 
became acquainted with him, and mentioned to him her 
desire, he was engaged upon the decoration of the Eaton 
Hall Chapel for the Duke of Westminster. This task 
completed, he was free to enter into Mrs. Gurney’s plans, 
and after much anxious consideration, and the surmounting 
of many difficulties, the chapel was built from designs by 
Mr. H. P. Horne. It is a simple building, of a kind 
well known to travellers in Italy. From a wide porch, we 
enter the chapel itself, a plain, oblong structure, with open 
timber roof, and lighted by clere-storey windows only 
leaving below large wall-spaces to be covered with paint- 
ings. The work is not yet complete, and in the meantime 
its success cannot be fully gauged. Hasty visits, pictures 
seen amid scaffold-poles, workmen engaged in painting the 
ceiling—these are not the conditions which help us to 
judge whether or not the idea of the founder and the artist 
will be realised to the full, and passers-by be drawn to the 
chapel, there to commune with their own hearts and be 
still. Nor would it be fair to speak critically of Mr. 
Shields’ work until he can place the whole before us. 
Every one will wish for it full measure of the kind of 
success hoped for it by those to whom it is due. It is 
rarely in these days, and in this country, that an artist 
has a building specially designed to receive his work. 
We have enough and to spare of easel-pictures. We have 
too few examples of painting set in a carefully chosen 
architectural framework. Mr. Shields is to be congratu- 
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lated on having such an exceptional opportunity. He 
may well write of Mrs. Gurney almost as if she were the 
instrument of a higher Power commissioning him to the 
very task for which all his previous intellectual and art 
development had been preparing him. All his friends are 
watching with great interest the progress of the work, 
and anticipating the pleasure of seeing it completed. 

As already said, it is too early yet to pass any adequate 
verdict on the work. But in considering it, either now or 
later, it is essential to approach it from the artist’s point 
of view. In this instance, if in any, must we avoid the 
critic’s failing of blaming a work of art because it is not 
something the artist never intended it to be, of seizing 
upon those weaknesses which are probably only the inevi- 
table conditions of its strength. We must bear in mind 
that, for Mr. Shields, art is the handmaid of religion; he 
quotes Blake to urge that “art is sensuous. Only as the 
impressions it conveys are elevating or degrading is it 
spiritual or sensual.” He quotes Lord Lindsay, who says 
that “It is not symmetry of form or beauty of colouring, 
apart or conjoined, that is required of us and that consti- 
tutes our prerogative, but the conception by the artist, 
and expression to the spectators, of the highest and holiest 
spiritual truths and emotions.” Unless we accept such 
views of the purpose of art as legitimate, if not exclusively 
legitimate, we need not trouble ourselves with detailed 
study of Mr. Shields’ work; the Chapel of the Ascension 
is not for us; let us condemn it swiftly, a priori, and go 
our way. Also we must be willing to give sympathetic 
consideration to the form in which the painter's religious 
thought and emotion clothe themselves. Mr. Shields is 
not like Mr. Watts, who tells us that he strives, in his 
paintings, to lead us to the churcb, and then permits each 


of us to worship in our own way. Mr. Shields’ teaching is 
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dogmatic. So that, again, if we have no place for dogmatic 
teaching—unless Mr. Shields convert us—we had better 
go our way: the Chapel of the Ascension is not for us. 
To escape from a merely decorative religious art, making 
void the Word of God by its traditions; to win to the 
sweet air and clear light of the Holy Word; to open 
thereby, even to some who have tasted of the Lord that 
He is gracious, new and more vivid aspects of the many- 
coloured wisdom of God manifested in His Word to His 
creatures, and haply to minister comfort to some saddened 
and weary hearts, or warning and guidance to the tempted ; 
for the attainment of such ends to walk in his art by the 
broad law of our Lord Jesus, that the Spirit alone giveth 
life, the flesh profiteth nothing—in such wise does the 
artist tell us of the spirit in which he is carrying out his 
work. 

We must be prepared further to find that the decoration 
is not wholly pleasing in its merely sensuous effect. It is 
true the painter tells us he has spared no pains that neither 
the general effect nor the execution of any part shall give 
offence to the eye of taste. But the sensuous effect being 
with him a minor consideration, it may well be imperfect, 
and only by its imperfection allow us to get beyond it. 
Surely, it is evident already that the rest we are to seek 
in this chapel is not a passive condition in which we are 
to be played upon by harmonies of colour and form, 
bringing with them faint suggestions of the doctrines of 
the Christian faith. Leaving the busy life of the world’s 
greatest city, we are to busy ourselves now with the things 
of the City of God. Mrs. Gurney’s idea, we have seen, 
included “a porch, with walls haply painted with deeds of 
brotherly kindness, and in the inner courts those very 
acts of the new creation from whence these spring through 
one pertect Head.” Deeds of brotherly kindness should 
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be our work in the city; to the chapel we are to come to 
have strengthened within us the conviction of the Father- 
hood of God, and the Brotherhood of Man in Christ, upon 
which alone we can ground our hope that our good deeds 
shall continue, and ultimately have their full fruition 
when the last enemy of the Lord of Life and Love has 
been trampled beneath Hisfeet. Is such our life ? is such— 
in spirit, in essential truth, if not in literal form—our 
faith? If not, and unless we be converted, let us go 
our way: the Chapel of the Ascension is not for us. 

But if we are willing that art should be on occasion the 
handmaid of religion, even though she sacrifice thereby 
somewhat of her own individuality; if we can accept and 
draw help from dogmatic teaching which knows nothing of 
the higher criticism ; if we are wont to derive the strength 
for our daily life from the great cloud of witnesses, and 
above all, from Him who, called by whatever name, is the 
beginner and perfecter of our faith, then we may enter 
the chapel, and gain there the rest which is the highest 
re-creation. And not only when we are in the chapel 
can it help us thus, but it can become to us one of those 
sacred places to which we turn in thought even when far 
away. How often do we turn thus to the little Arena 
Chapel at Padua, with Giotto’s frescoes there, a prototype 
of Mr. Shields’ work, to the cells of San Marco at Florence, 
with their frescoes by Fra Angelico, Mr. Shields’ chief 
master among the Early Italian painters; and to the 
Catholic Apostolic Church at Edinburgh, with its paintings 
by Mrs. Traquhair, who to-day is working in the same 
spirit as Mr. Shields and as those masters of earlier days. 
And a few glimpses of the unfinished chapel in the Bays- 
water Road already link it in mind with those other sanc- 
tuaries, and many others still, where architecture and 
painting unite to do us highest service. 
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The book now issued tells us what is the complete 
pictorial scheme. It would be too long to give any 
detailed account of it here. An abbreviation of the 
painter's own outline will best serve our immediate pur- 
pose. ‘Upon entering the chapel the visitor is in presence 
of the yet unfinished scheme of decoration, which will be 
found to open with the Creation of Man. ‘This is followed 
by the circular design portraying the union of man and 
woman in their Creator’s praise, which is followed by 
groups expressive of the purpose of holy matrimony. 
Next in order there is depicted a series of fourteen 
prophets, which are followed by a corresponding series of 
the Twelve Apostles, preceded by the Baptist, and con- 
cluding with the Protomartyr, St. Stephen. It is proposed 
that these shall alternate with successive sutjects taken 
from the Gospels and the figures of the Prophets, with 
incidents; from the Acts of the Apostles, in accordance 
with the appeal of St. Peter, ‘ Yea, all the prophets, as 
many as have spoken, have likewise foretold these days.’ 
And it is further projected that the whole shall culminate 
upon the north wall, setting forth the Passion of the Son 
of God, ‘made of a woman, made under the law,’ and His 
glorious Resurrection and Ascension, and His return to 
judge the world with that last and unerring verdict, 
against which the conscience of every man shall consent 
there can be no appeal.” 

Will they be few or many who find their way to this 
chapel for other reasons than mere curiosity, or to do 
more than merely choose here and there a picture or a 
medallion, and say that it appeals to them? How many 
will forgive that minor defect with which the scheme 
seems threatened: somewhat of overcrowding, and hence 
a conflict both in thought and emotion, and also of the 
bright chromatic colour of each picture with that of the 
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adjoining ones? How many will work their way through 
the crowded symbolism of the pictures until their meaning 
lying clear to the mind through the sight, perplexity 
is at an end, and has given place to a swift visual appre- 
hension of “the eternal purpose of God's redeeming love, 
developing through successive dispensations—Patriarchal, 
Mosaic, and Christian ?” Time alone willshow. Doubts of 
this nature were not always absent from Mrs. Gurney’s mind. 
“Ts it wiser,” she questioned at one time, “to give up the 
precious vision as unsuited to our English people, and to 
our Londoners especially ?” Miss Octavia Hill wrote that 
she thought “only the associations of a church would 
keep visitors at all in order, and that there were few who 
would look at solemn pictures without a living exponent 
voice.” But be they few or many, there will be some in 
each coming generation who will be grateful to Mrs. 
Gurney and to her “servant,” as Mr. Shields humbly 
styles himself, for help in realising “the past yet ever 
continuing ways of God with man;” and already there 
are some to whom the modest little chapel is one of the 
spiritual oases in the great wilderness of London, and 
who, in gratefully congratulating Mr. Shields on the near 
completion of the crowning work of his life, do not forget 
the lady whose noble ideal gave the artist his opportunity, 
and who, though she passed away more than a year ago, 
still, happily, lived to see that ideal so far realised that she 
could say, after a visit to the chapel, it had been to her 
“an atmospheric harmony, audible, visible, sensitive, like 
a nature scene that exists of itself in a perfection of unity 
and detail. It has been a sort of communion with the 
soul of things.” May this happy enjoyment of the fruit 
of her own generous thought for others be the lot of many 
for whom she and her fellow worker shall have been the 
means of rendering such enjoyment possible. 
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AN IDYLL OF LAKELAND. 
BY JOHN WALKER. 


‘LAKELAND is now Elysium,” said a friend, whilst we 
discussed our holiday plans; and we found out how true 
were his words when the train passed into the delectable 
land beyon1 Threlkeld Station, where the thin young 
moon hung above the clear-cut western hills, a semi- 
cirque of silver set in a sky of bronze. The breeze that 
fanned our heated faces seemed to be the very breath of the 
mountains, full of the subtle scents of the dewy grass of 
early June. The broom “blowing bonnie” on the slopes, 
and the rowan exhaling her fragrance, filled our hearts 
with the deep joy that always comes to us in the “ North 
Countree.” 

A little later we found that the incomparable view from 
Friar’s Crag had Jost none of its abiding charm. There, 
among the gnarled roots of the pines, we sat on and on 
into the summer night—that is really only half a night— 
our hearts rejoicing in the soft beauty of the misty land- 
scape. At this place one always takes a deep breath of 
unutterable satisfaction, knowing that England can afford 
no lovelier view than that which there spreads wut before us. 
Thus sitting we tried to distinguish the voices of the birds, 
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calling to each other in the grey shadows that stretcned 
away to Borrowdale. First of all the familiar sounds that 
floated to us through the still air was the harsh voice of a 
mallard, disturbed, maybe, by some roving otter or polecat. 
We could imagine the drake raising his glossy green head, 
and opening his yellow bill to sound an alarm across the 
water. Then we heard the weird, deep hoot of the 
barn-owl from the woods on Castle Head; and this was 
answered by a blood-curdling “tu-whit” from the pines 
but fifty yards away. We arose and approached the 
bird’s perching place, catching a glimse of a pair of 
large fiery eyes gazing at us for a moment, and then 
disappearing, as a white, phantom-like body dived into 
the gloom. From the little bay near at band came the 
chiding voice of a _ love-sick sedge-warbler, almost 
imitating the many cries of his feathered friends heard 
during the day. Leaving his ferny, furze-canopied 
chamber, a nightjar now plunged into the vapours in 
pursuit of insects, doubling about like a great moth. 
We heard his watchman’s rattle in the island opposite, 
where he had disturbed the slumbers of the rookery. 
A noise of subdued cawing came from ‘the trees, where 
the crows were discussing the churn-owl—as the nightjar 
is sometimes called—and his intrusion into their 
quiet haunt. The scent of hay floated towards us from 
a field where a few early swathes were lying. It is said 
that benzoic acid is responsible for this delicious fragrance, 
but a scientific word jars upon us when we think of 
“the sweep of scythe in morning dew.” 

In the morning we were awakened by the birds. The 
black swifts, or “screechers,” uttering their shrill, piercing, 
metallic screams, clove the air with long scythe-shaped 
wings, in never-ending quest of food. The embodiment 
of restless energy a3 he is, the swift was our exemplar 
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for the day. We mounted our bicycles and made our 
way to a lovely meadow in Keswick Vale, whence may 
be seen one of the fairest prospects that God’s earth 
holds for man. How well-bestowed is that felicitous 
name! The Field of the Cloth of Gold! Imagine a long, 
broad pasture at the base of Skiddaw—gently sloping 
towards the grand old church of Crosthwaite—filled to 
overflowing with a blaze of crowfoot, or buttercups—as 
the little children would say; the more distant portion 
one solid sheet of glowing gold, and forming a most 
effective foreground to the knolls on which stand the 
Vicarage and Skiddaw Lodge, with the faint blue hills 
beyond. Only to the cattle does this display of lovely 
yellow make no appeal. The acrid juices of the crowfoot 
are hateful to cows, and even when dried in hay the plant 
retains much of its bitterness. One of our friends has 
been known to say that this regal meadow is the Plain of 
Heaven, and truly the noble field suggests a quality more 
than earthly, seen through the luminous air of a perfect 
June morning. 

Yes, the morning was indeed perfect, being full of a 
deep compensation for the dry, cold days of the east wind. 
The breeze was just strong enough to break up the globed 
gossamer of the dandelion, and to snatch the incense of 
the foaming whitethorns. Gazing at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold one’s thoughts instinctively reverted to the 
Field of the Cloth of Silver, which lies in our beloved Vale 
Royal. There, in a break of the Forest of Delamere, is a 
long slope so powdered with daisies that, under certain 
conditions of weather, the earth seems to be covered with 
an argent sheet, not less lovely than the golden brilliance 
of this our favourite meadow in the north. 

“Come in and see my new finds,” said a friend, and we 
entered his house to enjoy the exquisite simplicity of two 
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Greek cameos. One, a head of Augustus, imperial to the 
last degree; the other a curly sconce of some long-dead 
wrestler, no single Pancratiast detail forgotten by the 
patient carver, neither the bruised ears nor the thickened 
muscles of the neck. With these sardonyx in our hands 
we seemed to have a tangible grasp of the life and move- 
ment of past centuries ; holding, as it were, blithe Hellas 
and ambitious Rome in our very palms. 

Italy, indeed, was the subject of our conversation; 
Italy and her irresistible fascination. Once fall in love 
with that country and you must surely yearn for her year 
by year. “ But the beauty ofa day like this,” said our host, 
“steals on the spirit with a new surprise, and makes one 
forget even the lustrous atmosphere of Como and Maggiore, 
and the superb loveliness of Capri and Amalfi.” 

To be in perfect accord with him one had to look no 
further than a certain bank of germander speedwell, whose 
flowers were all open in the blaze of the sun. The hue of 
hyacinthine dells cannot outvie the “darling blue” of the 
children’s birdseye. 1t was the predominant note of the 
countryside. Everywhere we saw luxuriant clumps of 
this beautiful, fragile plant, with blossoms brighter than 
the skies above us, 

A curious cry in a hedge prompted the question, “ Do 
lizards utter any sound?” Being answered in the 
negative we set ourselves the task of finding the insect 
that we imagined was the author of the noise. But for 
the sustained note, this chirrup was more like that of the 
cicada than anything else we could think of. The fascin- 
ating, elusive sound seemed to proceed from several places. 
By dint of prudent and patient search, however, we made 
the discovery of a grasshopper warbler on a bramble spray, 
his mottled body of greenish brown all aquiver with a 


happy outpouring of love. As he sat there, swaying on 
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the briar, he appeared to be in an cestacy of admiration 
for the beauty of the day. And surely the birds must 
possess some such feelings as ours, which grow more 
acute, perhaps more poignant, with each returning spring ? 
What a blessed provision of nature is the keener spiritual 
appreciation of the beautiful that comes with the decay of 
the physical powers! Every year shows us some new 
unimagined loveliness; some rare bird, insect or flower; 
some wonder of colour on land or sea, or shell or stone, 
that fills the mind with a deeper sense of the majestic 
secrets of Nature, with a greater reverence for the infinite. 
Yet every year has its too-brief spring, and each blossomy 
renascence of earth bears a Pandora’s box full of a sharper 
pathos, a more intense, though, perhaps, indefinable regret. 
Max Nordau might style such an observation hysterical, but 
pace the German pessimist philosopher we maintain that it 
is true. And our hold on spring is more brief than the 
life of the yellow mountain poppy that thrives so well in 
these valleys of the north, taking rank as one of the most 
graceful flowers that blow. We wake up one morning to 
find the lilacs, and the apple trees in their glory. We 
flatter ourselves that we will inhale their fragrance, exult 
in the sight of the blossoms, capture and enjoy the spring. 
Another morning dawns and the “ primal burst of bloom 
is o’er,” and in the intervals between the showers a thrush 
sings “Too brief, too brief!” Burns, erystallising a great 
truth in a felicitous simile, made the poppy for ever illus- 
trious. We gathered some of the dancing poppies and held 
them up so that the sunlight might strike through their 
golden chalices. This plant must draw her delicate colour 
from the sun; for surely never from the alembic of the 
dark mould comes that auroral hue, but from the magnifi- 
cent pageants of the morning. 

Pageants! As we walked down the familiar road, at the 
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foot of Skiddaw, the landscape seemed filled with pageants 
never-ending. The very cattle, as if conscious of the 
beauty around them, had so disposed themselves in the 
‘head waters of Bassenthwaite as to supply the finishing 
touch of life to the perfect picture. There they were, 
standing in the still blue wave, admiring their own 
reflections. The effects of light and shade in a pine wood, 
with an undergrowth of glowing rhododendron, showed us 
again how diversified is the supreme pomp of spring. The 
sun pierced the sombre plumes of the Scotch firs, and 
blazed in the breaks between the trees, smiting the masses 
of rose and purple flowers to a vivid splendour. Words 
can give no adequate idea of the contrasts of colour. It 
was a wood of dreams, of fairyland. From its depths 
issued the prolonged bubbling cry of the female cuckoo. 
In fancy we saw her at the customary task of carrying in 
her dusky beak a spotted egg, laid, perhaps, among 
the hyacinths, chuckling exultantly whilst placing her 
treasure in the nest of the meadow-pipit. The male bird 
was jubilant in a beech overhanging the road, his mellow 
double note bringing to our minds that line of Sidney’s— 
‘He cometh to you with a tale to hold children from their 
play and old men from the chimney corner.’ To be 
prosaic, he was doubtless feasting upon the large hairy 
caterpillars, his chief food, which he assimilates in the 
manner of birds of prey, disgorging the indigestible 
skins. 

A feature of the Lake District is the size of its tulips. 
Do these flowers ever grow so large, even at Haarlem ? 
Yellow and white, purple and red—great dew-cups swing- 
ing on long pliant stalks! One that we gathered set 
us wondering whether its lovely sanguine colour was 
caused by the red rays of the sun, which result from 
so many million millions of vibrations per second. 
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Then the peonies—how magnificent they are! Huge 
globes of crimson flame, with spring blood in every 
petal; glorious illustrations of the transmutation of earth, 
moisture, light and heat to perfect beauty ! 

Mounted on our machines, wheeling away through 
such a pleasant flowery land, we felt that we, too, had the 
ichor of spring in our veins. The fields were all pictures, 
lovely enough to stir anyone’s blood, not the least 
beautiful being one in which there was a great expanse 
of dandelion clocks, with little girls sitting in the 
shade of an elder tree, busily repeating the olden 
formula—“ This day, next day, sometime, never.” With 
us it was distinctly “this day,” so full of rich reward 
and tangible delight. 

The delicate lacework of the fools’ parsley in a meadow 
bordering upon a spinney was disturbed here and there by 
a crowd of frightened rabbits. Judging by their terror, 
and the way in which they were making for a corner of 
the field, some dve weasel and her young must be beating 
the mowing grass. Another meadow was full of pink clover, 
and it was an interesting sight to see the humble bees 
doing their ordered work among the blossoms. 

Before reaching Bassenthwaite Bridge we paused on a 
bank overlooking the lake. ‘The view of the Keswick and 
Borrowdale hills, now but faint shadows in the heat of the 
day, was uninterrupted save by three chlorophyll-coloured 
caterpillars, suspended in the air by long filaments, essay- 
ing the almost impossible task of climbing back to their 
home in the oak above. A curious sound proceeded from 
this tree ; a faint crisp crackle, almost as if a tiny fire was 
burning. This was the noise made by a myriad grubs 
hard at work destroying the foliage. No wonder galls 
were forming on the tortured oak! Has the balance of 
Nature been disturbed by the chivying out of existence of 
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some feathered scavengers, or are these caterpillars too 
bitter for insectivorous birds ? 

To the left a bluff of sycamores stretched out into the 
lake; beyond that, the dark Skiddaw Forest formed a fine 
background. Against the shimmering haze that overhung 
the water the yellow irises, growing beneath the willows, sent 
our thoughts wandering back to the days when, as athletic 
boys, we used to chew the astringent flag-root, mistakenly 
supposed to possess the stimulating properties of the coca 
leaf. We looked on the sallows hereabouts for another 
pale green caterpillar, lined and striped with yellow, but 
we found it not. It was the larva of the Purp!e Emperor 
butterfly (apatura iris) of which we were in search; but 
this insect is but rarely found so far north. 

An old favourite, the plantain or way-bread—the 
children’s “ scent bottle "—was at its best. The perfume 
of this flower—the Highland Slan-lus, or plant of healing 
—is very sweet and delicate. Its leaves, and the leaves 
of the dock, are used by boys to allay the pain caused by 
nettle stings. ‘“ Nettle coom oot, dockin ga in” is the 
incantation of the Cumbrian infant, when he stumbles in 
the thicket, and has to apply the plantain leaf to his 
hands. 

It was delightful to stroll about the Pheasant Inn, and 
to visit the unforgotten places where we were wont to look 
for flowers. A lovely brook, with bed of golden sand, 
tlows through a meadow full of the cold steely-blue spires 
of the bugle. In this little stream the minnows, like 
living gleams of light, flashed through the shallows, and 
sported about the white cresses and myosotis. 

We lay down on the margent of the blue lake, where 
the goldilocks strayed out of the thicket almost up to the 
sand. Another ranunculus was growing on the shore. 
adding more touches of gold to the scene. Lying there in 
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a day-dream, nothing reminded us of the soot and squalor 
of Lancashire save the mosce visualis floating before our 
eyes, the inevitable results of continued sedentary labour. 
The cry of a whaup (as Stevenson loved to call the com- 
plaining plover) fell on our ears, and this, together with 
the low voices of children bird’s-nesting, lulled us into an 
actual dream, in which far-away Vailima figured. We 
were awakened by the pleasant odour of the corn-mint, 
crushed beneath our tired bodies. Gerarde says that 
“the smell of mint doth stir up the minde and the taste 
toa greedy desire of meate,’ but we were not so affected 
by the bruised herb. As we rose, a couple of herons 
flapped lazily away from a neighbouring inlet, their slaty 
grey plumage blending well with the colouring of the 
water. A seamew flew off towards Mirehouse, a streak of 
silver against the blue of Bassenthwaite. Wonderfully 
impressive is the heron when soaring in the distance! 
Whilst fishing knee-deep in the water he presents 
but a sorry appearance. ‘Then he is a lean and 
somewhat ungraceful figure. No sooner does he open his 
wings, however, than he becomes ennobled; and when he 
rises to a height he is majestic. In the heronry on the 
lake, no doubt the first brood was well advanced. We 
could see the colony afar off in the high trees. 

Near Braithwaite we were amused by the sight of a 
magpie, perched on the lowest branch of a sycamore, 
gravely watching a kitten at its gambols. The bird eyed 
us with a wise look, as much as to say, “the spring is 
eternal, and so is the foolishness of kittens running after 
their own tails.” When the sun smote its ripples, the 
beck coming down from Newlands seemed paved with agate; 
and the kingfisher, flashing over its surface like a blue 
flame, became a suggestion of all the unseen but real splen- 
dours of the universe. The landrail rasped her harsh song 
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in the still afternoon, giving a noisy thanks to Nature, 
having safely laid her ten spotted eggs in the tall meadow 
grass. Climbing always from left to right a honeysuckle had 
twined herself to blossoming height in a garden by the 
highway. This woodbine had seized upon the slender 
stem of a shrub, and embraced it so tightly as to make 
deep spiral indentations on the bark. How the shrub 
regarded its too fond associate cannot be recorded, but an 
exquisite perfume suggested that the honeysuckle 
was on very good terms with the world. A _ white 
butterfly with scarlet-tipped pinions danced an airy 
dance before us, touching first a pink campion by the way- 
side, then a spotted orchis in the meadow. The insect 
finally settled on a wild pansy, and we had an opportunity 
of examining its beautiful feathers. There were other 
butterflies sporting in the fields, some of which were so 
marked on the underside of the wing that a Manchester 
designer might very well have taken ideas from them. 

This was a day full of all kinds of stimulating sug- 
gestions, and we ended it by visiting our favourite dale, 
where the water-aven grows, and the purple cranesbill 
riots in the moist meadows. Here, at the foot of the 
great hills, does not the broom seem to wear a lovelier 
hue? And surely nowhere else in the wide world does 
the linnet sing so sweetly ? 

In such a retired valley it is refreshing to lie down and 
rest among the tall grasses, to note their downy seed- 
vessels shivering in the breeze, whilst the dust of their 
pollen rises from the miniature forest. Under the light mist 
of these red and yellow, and grey and silver grass-flowers 
the hop trefoil creeps round and round the juicy stems, its 
heads of faint golden blossom blending well with the 
clusters of the white Dutch clover, whose scent is sweet 
as the honey of Hymettus. This flower attracts insects by 
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its breath, not by its beauty, like many other equally 
insignificant blossoms. Lying thus peacefully, amidst the 
swarming life of the gold-green beetles, and the busy ants, 
we almost “ wondered where the city was.” The sun shone 
warm upon us, his light and energy giving a new impetus to 
the building of the tabernacles of summer. The laburnum 
had already spun the golden cbains that bind May to 
June. Into the tree that shone so goldenly above our 
heads there comes at night an owl, chased always by a 
bevy of blackbirds. It was still too early to see the fun of 
this pursuit, but the pure jewelled air of evening was full 
of an abundance of insect life, and the swifts, swallows, 
and martins were holding a review which was fascinating 
to behold. 

They told us in this our valley that the missel thrushes 
were increasing in numbers; that the hawfinch, with his 
disproportionate bill, had been frequently seen of late ; 
and that the little blue tit, which so often hangs inverted 
from the branches of the Scotch firs, has become more 
common. But we also heard a story of ruthless extermina- 
tion. The raven, the buzzard, and all the rarer hawks— 
such as the kite, the peregrine falcon, the marsh-harrier, 
and the goshawk—have no chance of life in this region. 
On the whole there are fewer birds in the fields and hedges 
than there were a decade ago, and there is less singing in 
the woods to-day than has ever been known. 

















HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


BY JOHN WILCOCK, 


“bypetageyee in the verdict of posterity has been a 
sort of harbour of refuge to most of our famous 
authors. Where contemporary appreciation has in any 
degree diminished, it is in the “ discrimination hereafter ” 
that solace has been found. Notwithstanding the jeers of 
the author of “ Past and Present,” who speaks of “ fame” as 
being “for fools and unreflective persons, very noisy,” this 
hope in the future has fanned the flame of many a writer's 
genius. “I sometimes reflect with pleasure that my writings 
will survive me,” said Gibbon to Lord Sheftield, who, in 
his Essays, observes that “we are all fond of fame.” 
Throughout the letters of Southey we find references to 
his future reputation. “I have a full and well-grounded 
faith in the hope you express,” he writes, “that my reputa- 
tion will, indeed, stand higher hereafter. Already I have 
enough, but it will be better discriminated hereafter.” 
Again, “Die when I may, my monument is made.” 
Further, “1 was planting acorns while my contemporaries 
were setting Turkish beans.” Twenty years later, “My 
day and popularity will come when I shall have said good- 
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Born September 19, 1796. 


Died January 6, 1849. 
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night to the world.” Then in the proem to the “ Lay of 
the Laureate ’— 

Thus in the ages which are past I live, 

And those which are to come my sure reward will give. 
These sentiments in similar terms might be quoted from 
many an eminent writer of the past, and one may venture 
the statement that they are entertained by several of the 
present. 

Posterity, however, is very whimsical, and may not be 
taken as infallible in its judgments. It has its fancies and 
its illusions, and, I fear, has a doubtful memory. Russell 
Lowell somewhere questions whether the lapse of a gene- 
ration is sufficient to take a perfectly impartial view of the 
value of a man as a poet; whether the wrong judgments 
of critics, the enthusiasm of worshippers, and the false 
reports of personal habits and amenities have had time to 
die their natural death? But in this process there is no 
provision made to check the growth of excrescences. It 
seems to me dangerous to submit one’s work to an 
unknown tribunal. The jury may be packed with men of 
prejudice. It is not fair to arraign a forensic teetotaler 
before a bench of licensed victuallers for obstructing the 
thoroughfare. And as poets may, like Shelley, have their 
own views of things, they are apt to fare as badly with 
posterity as with contemporary judgment. 

Posterity has not been in a great hurry to turn its 
attention to the work of Hartley Coleridge. In his case 
contemporary judgment is by far the purest and most 
appreciative. Personally he was not concerned about 
either, if we may judge from the amount he published. 
We are indebted to his relatives and friends for the issue 
of his works, which we find are not meagre in quantity, 
and are of rich intrinsic value. It is nearly half a century 
since they were published, and nothing of his, as far as I 
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can trace, has since been issued beyond a small selection in 
the “Canterbury Poets.” Indeed, so far has he fallen into 
oblivion, that nine out of ten second-hand booksellers will 
hand you copies of his father’s works when you ask for 
Hartley's. Posterity hitherto has been content to mark 
out his one great personal failing, and to allow that to hide 
the beauty and strength of his work. 

Fortunate for the memory of Hartley Coleridge, and 
fortunate for us, too, that he had so qualified and truthful 
a biographer in his brother Derwent. Since that memoir 
disclosed to the world the true character of the man, 
nothing has been added to our knowledge of his per- 
sonality. It is now the only reliable source of information 
about him. It was expected that Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
who was a contemporary and personal friend of Sara 
Coleridge, and who wrote the best estimate of Hartley's 
work, would have thrown a new light on our subject in his 
recently-published ‘ Recollections.” But he has only one 
anecdote to tell, and a brief description of his own first 
impressions of him. Those who came within Hartley’s 
immediate circle, and were able to gauge his ability, have 
passed away with the Wordsworths, the Wilsons, and the 
Arnolds. A few simple dalesfolk, who knew him per- 
sonally, remain, and have many amusing and touching 
anecdotes to tellof him. But they are too doubtful in facts 
to repeat. One feature is remarkable in them all, learned 
and simple—there is a halo of deep and sincere regard, 
amounting to affection, surrounding the memory of Hartley 
Coleridge, which, whatever his failings were, bespeak in 
him a noble and lovable character. 

To the present generation of readers he is only a name, 
shining in the radiance of his father’s renown. Most 
people have a hazy notion that he lived some sort of 
useless life, inherited all the weaknesses of his father, and 
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came to some untimely end. Quite recently I sat behind 
the driver of one of the Lake coaches, who had lived all 
his life within gunshot distance of Nab Scar, and who, as 
we passed Nab Cottage, observed that Hartley Coleridge 
died there by shooting himself, or something of that sort ; 
that it was said he wrote poetry, like his father, but 
nobody had ever seen it in print. Doubtless, this driver 
had often told the same tale to tourists, who would carry 
the error into other parts. 

“It were well,” wrote Hartley Coleridge himself, 
“for great authors, poets, philosophers, scholars, may be 
also for divines, if their memory lived only in their 
works—if their books were like the Pyramids, which are 
admired the more because we know not by whom, or for 
what, they were erected. Happiest, as the first and 
greatest of poets, is Homer, of whose corporeal existence 
not a record survives. So utterly are the footsteps of his 
mortal pilgrimage obliterated, that certain irrefragable 
doubters deny that he ever appeared in the body, and 
maintain that the “Iliad” is a meteor formed of the 
exhalations of a national mind, a unison of many voices, 
blended by the distance of a remote age. And it is 
pleasanter to believe even this, than to think that his life 
Was spent in petty squabbles and qui tam litigation; or 
that, according to one tradition, he drowned himself from 
vexation, because he could not guess a miserable riddle.” 

To deal rightly with the life and works of Hartley 
Coleridge, it were necessary to consider along with them 
those of his father. The two men were alike in many 
things, and not least in their strength of mind and poetic 
temperament. Not that the son was a replica or continua- 
tion of the father, for each had a marked individuality 
distinct from the other, showing the relative development 
of the thought of his day, and an originality dependent 
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less upon the enormous range of knowledge each possessed 
than upon their respective powers of observation and 
quiet contemplation. 

It is generally recognised that the present generation 
owes an enormous debt to the men who did the thinking 
at the beginning of this century. A prominent writer 
recently observed that wherever we choose to dig deep in 
the thought of to-day, we shall be sure to tind Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge underlying it. It is doubtful whether 
any period will again come in which the work of philoso- 
phers and poets will affect the future so much as that pro- 
duced in what has been termed the Age of Wordsworth. 
The political developments which culminated in the French 
Revolution, during the throbbings of which Hartley 
Coleridge was born, removed the scales from men’s eyes, and 
enabled them to see possibilities they had not dreamt of in 
their highest flights of fancy. Art and literature and politi- 
cal events in various parts of the globe seemed to have been 
steadily working up to a profound revelation, in the benefi's 
of which every nation has since participated. In our own 
country it found a body of thinkers full of the strength of 
youth, imbued with the humanism of Rousseau, but trans- 
forming it, and bent upon bringing man back to that com- 
munion with Naturé which gives him dignity and peace. 

It may, of course, be said that in the common law of 
evolution every age prepares for a subsequent; but the 
blandest optimism must admit that many an age has run 
off the lines to make an unnecessary detour. It is not 
proven that the age of steam, for instance, was in the direct 
line of progression to the age of electricity. And we may 
profitably question, with Ashe, what would have been the 
future of literature had Wordsworth accepted the curacy 
of Harwich, and had not Southey and Coleridge, like him, 
“stumbled on the threshold of Holy Orders.” We may 
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quibble about the orthodoxy in form of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, and in our quibbling obscure the beauty and power 
of the thought in it. Only recently, however, in a little 
selection of poems on Liberty, Mr. Stopford Brooke has 
shown that Wordsworth has something to say even to this 
democratic age. 

When Wordsworth was twenty-five, Walter Scott twenty- 
four, S. T. Coleridge twenty-three, Southey twenty-one, 
Landor and Lamb twenty, Thomas Campbell nineteen, and 
Byron but seventeen years of age, Hartley Coleridge was 
born—September 19th, 1796, at Clevedon, near Bristol. 
Robert Burns died in July of the same year. Hartley was 
but one year younger than John Keats and Thomas Carlyle, 
and three years younger than Shelley. Into a glorious 
galaxy of varying genius he was thus thrown from birth, 
and right from the dawn of reason he moved in the higher 
planes of thought. He was too much in personal contact 
with these and other thinkers of the period to simply 
reflect the mind of his father, or any one in particular of 
his father’s friends, and few men were more sought after 
than Samuel Taylor Coleridge by the famous of this and 
other countries. 

The married life of Hartley’s parents is not a happy page 
in literary history. De Quincey, not altogether a safe 
guide to a right estimate of Coleridge, has described Mrs. 
Coleridge as lacking those qualifications of admiration and 
comprehension so helpful in the wife of a genius. And 
others have somewhat sympathised with Coleridge on the 
same score. It is an old story, told over and over again in 
the lives of great men. We have many a Madame Heine, 
Mrs. Shelley, and Linette such as Jean Paul describes, and 
apparently few appreciative Mrs. Blakes; but it does not 
follow that all are blameable because they varied in kind 
from their husbands. There is no special rubric for 
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genius in the Marriage Service to relieve it of subsequent 
marital responsibilities. And however much we may 
revere Coleridge for his work, we cannot on any account 
excuse him for neglecting his wife and family. Sara 
Coleridge, who offended her father in clinging most to her 
mother, describes that mother as “an honest, simple, 
lively-minded, affectionate woman.” And, as a matter of 
fact, Coleridge himself, although in a letter to Alsop he 
describes her as “‘ possessing no meretricious accomplish- 
ments,” “loved his wife, and never to the day of his death 
did he cease to love her.” Yet, as his daughter tells us, 
he never spent more than a few weeks at a time with his 
children. It was with them a lifelong separation. 

This fact should be kept constantly in mind in the con- 
sideration of the life of Hartley. It accounts for much 
From the early years of childhood on to his death the 
father’s characteristics of mental strength and physical 
weakness were seen in him. Wordsworth wrote a poem to 
him at six, full of fears and doubtful forebodings of his 
future career. Southey, who guarded his infancy and youth, 
was continually amazed at his precocity, and tells amusing 
stories about him. The father, who was away from home 
when Hartley was born—gone to fetch Poole, who was 
coming to reside with hin—wrote the sonnet which Lamb 
considered the best he ever wrote, beginning with— 


When they did greet me father, sudden awe 

Weigh’d down my spirit 
Hartley naturally forms the subject of much more of the 
parent’s verse, but it is always in an anxious strain. In 


“Frost at Midnight” he addresses him at length, and in 


one line, as Wordsworth pointed out, he describes the 
future life of his son— 


3ut thou, wy babe, shalt wander like a breeze. 
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Hartley quotes this line in a dedicatory sonnet to his 
father, in the only volume of poetry he published— 

The prayer was heard ; I “ wander’d like a breeze” 

By mountain brooks and solitary meres, 

And gather’d there the shapes and phantasies 

Which, mixt with passions of my sadder years, 


Compose this book. If good therein there be, 
That good, my sire, I dedicate to thee. 


At the time of Hartley’s birth, Coleridge was deeply 
impressed with the metaphysics of David Hartley, an 
eighteenth century philosopher, and in his honour named 
his firstborn after him. In their letters both he and Lamb 
refer to the babe as David Hartley, but he was not 
baptised till seven years later, in 1802, at Crosthwaite 
Church, with Derwent and Sara, when the metaphysician’s 
influence was not so great, and the ‘“ David” was dropped. 

It was in the year 1800 Coleridge, with his wife and 
only child, went to live in the Lake District. The house 
now known as Greta Hall was then in building, and it 
was arranged that when completed they should occupy 
one half and its landlord—a Mr. Jackson—the other. 
But Keswick was unsuitable to the health of Coleridge, 
and ultimately his brother-in-law—Southey—who went to 
live with him in 1803, occupied the whole of Greta Hall. 

Mr. Jackson and his housekeeper, Mrs. Wilson, take an 
important place in Hartley’s early life. He was his god- 
father, and at his death in 1809 left Hartley a small 
legacy. 

It would be an interesting study, and might do some 
good in the future, to arrive at a definite conclusion on 
the responsibilities or irresponsibilities of genius. We 
might find more genius in existence than we suspect if 
more men could shift their burdens on to other shoulders, 
and be free of the care of earning bread and butter for 
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themselves and families, not to mention the common con- 
ventional claims of fellow-creatures with whom they come 
into contact. Perpetual concentration on the special bent 
of a man’s mind may be carried to an indulgence of self 
just as much as the yielding to a passion, and may become 
as obnoxious to his family and friends. It is a problem I 
leave for others to solve as to what a man should do with 
a family when he is possessed of or by an idea poetical or 
scientific. It must be a severe trial, and the idea may be 
most forcible just when baby is crying for pappa or the 
rent is due. If baby would only go to sleep, or somebody 
else discharge the rent, how the world might be benefited 
by the development of the idea! But the economic 
system of this life does not provide free meals for genius. 
A father’s responsibilities are the same whether he be a 
poet or a blacksmith. ‘“ There is no disparity in marriage 
like unsuitability in mind and purpose,” but Dickens pro- 
pounded this theory in a measure to defend himself. 
When a man marries, a woman marries also. I know we 
cannot guage a genius by the common economic laws of 
life, but his wife and children, nevertheless, are subject to 
them; and what our generation gains from the mind of 
Coleridge, released from paternal cares in Keswick, leaving 
him to wander fancy free, and to sojourn with more 
kindred spirits at Grasmere and elsewhere, we owe to the 
deprivation his wife and children endured in consequence. 

Hartley Coleridge more than the average youth needed 
all the care and discipline a wise father could bestow. 
From childhood he showed a “strangely constituted 
mind,” and fell into visionary habits in early boyhood. 
His brother was the depository of thoughts and feelings 
in those early years, which would have been remarkable 
coming from an adult. “At a very early period of his 
childhood he imagined himself to foresee a time when, in 
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a field that lay close to the house in which he lived, a 
small cataract would burst forth, to which he gave the 
name of Jug-force. The banks of the stream thus created 
soon became populous—a region, a realm; and as the 
vision spread in ever-widening circles, it soon overflowed, 
as it were, the narrow spot in which it was originally 
generated, and Jugforcia, disguised under the less familiar 
appellation of Ejuxria, became an island-continent, with 
its own attendant isles—a new Australia or newest sea- 
land, if it were not rather a reflection of the old Europe 
projected from the clouds on some wide ocean somewhere.” 

De Quincey lived in a similar region in his early child- 
hood, and named it Gombroon. So did little Maggie 
Tulliver. The germ of St. Pierre’s ‘“ Paul and Virginia” 





originated in a similar boyish fancy of an enchanted 
island. Barthold Niebulr also had a kingdom of his own 
in early boyhood, which he called Plattengland. Goethe 
and his mother, too, used to revel in the land of myths. 

The sayings and doings of the people in Ejuxria were 
told to Hartley’s brother in confidence. But the same 
characteristics were disclosed to others. Southey, in one 
of his letters to Danvers, when Hartley was nine years old, 
says :— 


It is impossible to give you any adequate idea of his oddities ; for he is 
the oddest of God’s creatures, and becomes quainter and gquainter every day. 
. . . « His religion makes one of the most remarkable parts of his 
character. “Iam a boy of a religious turn,” he says ; for he always talks of 
himself, examines his own character, just as if he were speaking of another 
person, and as impartially. Every night he makes an extempore prayer 
aloud, but it is always in bed, aud not till he is comfortable there, and got 
into the mood. When he is ready, he touches Mrs, Wilson, who sleeps with 
him, and says, “ Mrs. Wilson,” and off he sets like a preacher. If he has been 
behaving himself amiss, away he goes for his Bible, and looks out for some- 
thing appropriate to his case in the Psalms or the Book of Job. . . . . I 
fear that, if he lives, he will dream away his life like his father, too much 
delighted with his own ideas ever to embody them or suffer them, if he could 
help it, to be disturbed. 
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These fears, happily, proved groundless; for, wasted as 
certainly was Hartley Coleridge’s life in the main, there is 
a definiteness and a clearness in his opinions quite opposed 
todreaminess, The “religious turn” stayed with him to 
the end, and made it beautiful. Thus writes his brother— 

His Bible and Prayer-book—the same which he possessed when a boy, 
and which he took with him to church so long as he lived—bear the marks of 
careful and habitual use. The Book of Job, of Isaiah, and the Psalms, in 
particular, show the traces of constant perusal. Particular verses 
are underlined, with an evident reference to his own spiritual state, and such 


short remarks, often in the nature of prayer, as leave no doubt that these 
readings were, in effect, devotional exercises. 


In his twelfth year his father took him to London, and 
showed him the theatre and the Tower. He was so im- 
pressed with what he saw that he immediately wrote a 
tragedy, and was indignant because his father took so 
little notice of it. A year later he and his brother were 
placed as day scholars under the care of the Rev. John 
Dawes in Ambleside. 

From birth Hartley suffered from a physical deficiency. 
He was an eight months’ child, and all through life was of 
diminutive stature ; consequently, he could not participate 
in schoolboy sports, and never played ‘with his fellows. 
“ He was much alone, passing his time in reading, walking, 
dreaming to himself, or talking his dreams to others.” 
“He stood apart, admired and beloved by all, but without 
intimacy.” 

This was the period when he most needed the guidance of 
a father. In his essay on “ Andrew Marvell,’ written many 
years after, Hartley says :—“ Thus was young Marvell 
bereft of his natural guardian in his twentieth year, and 
left to find his way in the troubled world, to decide 
between warring opinions, and choose amid conflicting 
parties, unassisted by that voice of authority to which he 
would have paid most willing deference.” This strikes one 
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as autobiographical. His brother's memoir certainly 
enables us to associate many of his thoughts with the facts 
of his life, but had that memoir never been written, the 
confessions in his sonnets and the sad reflections permeat- 
ing his essays would have led us to a biography unmistak- 
ably correct. He fixes Marvell’s critical age at twenty, but 
as Civilisation and culture advance, the age of personal 
responsibility comes earlier in life. If Marvell had to 
decide between warring opinions at twenty, it is safe to 
say that Hartley Coleridge was in the throes of a like 
struggle at fifteen. The world is found to be troubled 
very early in the lives of some, and the fact is not always 
taken into consideration by those who set themselves to 
estimate character. All the critics I have read have 
lamented upon what Hartley Coleridge might have been 
with his gifts, but none has duly valued what he overcame 
to be what he was. 

With all due regard for the ability of the Ambleside 
schoolmaster, his training there could only be desultory at 
best. True, he had the advantage of constant intercourse 
with the Wordsworths, and had free access to the library 
at Allan Bank and Rydal Mount; that at this period he 
was under the educating influence of Professor Wilson at 
Elleray, and there found an acquaintance which developed 
into one of the longest and happiest friendships of his life, 
and that he communed personally with the greatest minds 
in the world of thought at that day. But would not these 
advantages rather add to the desultoriness of that period 
of his mental development? His mind was enjoying the 
privileges of maturity ere it had passed the stage of 
adolescence, and was totally unprepared in that scholastic 
discipline necessary for a University career. 

During the last three years of his schooldays in Amble- 
side, his father, broken down in health, and in the most 
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unfortunate circumstances, had lived with the Morgan 
family, first at Hammersmith, then at Calne, in Wiltshire, 
and consequently was of little help in personal influence, 
and none pecuniarily. 

At nineteen Hartley left school, and by the aid of 
Southey and his friends means were provided the follow- 
ing year to enter him as a scholar of Merton College, 
Oxford. Never did youth enter upon University routine : 
and liberty so ill-equipped. By constitution, by habit of 
mind, by singularity of temperament, he was totally 
unfitted. It were but reasoning in natural sequence to 





foretell that which came to pass. His success or non- 
success there cannot be stated in terms applicable to the 
ordinary student. The history of that period, the stories 
of his peculiar pranks, of his entire disregard for the con- 
ventionalities of the life led there—these demand far 
more than the limits of this paper will allow. He never 
srew beyond five feet in height, and until later manhood 
was of slight build at that. As with his father, talking was 
his delight and great attraction. “It procured for him 
numerous invitations to what are called at Oxford ‘ wine 





parties.’” ‘ Leaning his head on one shoulder, turning up | 
his dark bright eyes, and swinging backward and forward 

in his chair, he would hold forth by the hour (for no one 
wished to interrupt him) on whatever subject might have 
been started—either of literature, politics, or religion— 
with an originality of thought, a force of illustration, and 
a facility and beauty of expression it was questioned if 
any man then living except his father could have sur- 
passed.” This display of eloquence was thought to do 
him harm eventually at the University. Inveighing 





against all establishments was a more unpardonable 
offence than his having been seen in his cap and gown 
buying a pennyworth of apples from an old woman in 
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Oriel Lane. But the views he propounded then have 
since been adopted by men bearing highly honoured 
names, 

At this period he worked assiduously. His first vacation 
was spent with his father at Calne, and his other long 
vacations in hard study. At Greta Hall he received 
every encouragement, his eccentricities growing in in- 
tensity “through the real absorption of his mind upon 
higher matters.” | “ From early morn till dusk he laboured 
in his ‘den, not even taking his meals with the family, 
but snatching hasty morsels alone, and only sought the 
free air when the fading daylight no longer permitted him 
to see his books.” Occasionally he would stray into the 
room where the family were assembled, attired in his 
reading costume, ‘a sort of loose toga between a coat 
and a dressing gown, and his feet in slippers.” He would 
enter with his usual abstracted look, quite unconcerned 
whether any beside the family were present, and con- 
ducted himself with an easy good breeding, which he 
possessed in a remarkable degree, towards any visitors 
who might be there. 

He passed the examination for his degree in the Michael- 
mas term of 1818, and was placed in the second class in 
litteris humanioribus. Which of the examiners told is 
not recorded, but it was said “ that considerable difference 
of opinion prevailed among them on the occasion, some 
being inclined to place him in the first class from the 
talent and general knowledge which he displayed, and 
others in the fourth on account of certain deficiencies 
in his scholarship, and that his actual position was the 
result of a compromise. The most favourable opinion 
was confirmed not long afterwards when he stood for a 
fellowship at Oriel, which he obtained with high distinc- 
tion, his superiority on this occasion not admitting of a 
doubt.” 

) 
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We now arrive at the great crisis in Hartley Coleridge’s 
life. He had overcome whatever impediments, natural 
or circumstantial, had stood in his path, and by sheer 
ability, not overshadowed by hereditary genius, had raised 
himself to a fellowship which a Keble, a Pusey, a Manning, 
a Newman, a Matthew Arnold, and many such great ones 
felt proud to attain to. He had achieved, and was duly 
honoured. Great was the joy of his family and their 
loving friends. He had gained “an honourable indepen- 
dence,” and they were relieved of an anxiety about his 
future which had long troubled them. His income from 
a fellowship would not make him a Creesus, nor does a 
high thinking man in that sphere require the wealth of 
one, but it would afford sufficient support to permit him 
to follow the object in life he desired. It must also have 
given him great satisfaction to be able to take himself off 
the care and support of friends. 

But their joy was of short duration. ‘‘ At the close of 
his probationary year he was judged to have forfeited his 
Oriel Fellowship on the ground, mainly, of intemperance.” 
This was given as the chief cause, but it would seem 
rather that his peculiar habits and total disregard of con- 
ventionalities unfitted him for the duties of a fellowship. 
Mozley in his Reminiscences goes into the question some- 
what in detail. Tyler was Dean of Oriel, and Coplestone 
the Provost at the time, and Mozley exonerates both from 


blame. There seems to have been no trace whatever of 


ill-feeling towards Hartley at the College, although 
Professor Nevinson blames “the unsympathetic respecta- 


bility of the Provost and other clerical authorities,” and 


states that Hartley had been driven to intemperance by 
their suspicious espionage acting with aggravation on a 
delicately sensitive mind. 

But Mozley says Tyler was rather pleased at his 
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election. He knew of his constitutional weakness and 
eccentricities, and was prepared to bear something. Hartley 
knew that he was on trial, and that he had to prove himself 
companionable and sufticiently regular in his habits and 
ways for at least six months of his residence. But the 
strain was too great for him. He would not dress for 
dinner; he smelled sadly of tobacco, and, indeed, was 
known to be smoking all day. It was evident he cared 
little for the society of his fellows, and it was known that 
he was on freer terms than etiquette allows with the 
people at his lodgings. He preferred natural life to 
artificial. There was a certain drollery about him which 
prevented these peculiarities from being regarded as mere 
weaknesses. Being told one day in the common room 
that he could not have shaved for a whole week, he pre- 
sented himself unmistakably shaven and shorn the next 
day. He was then absent from the common room for a 
week, in spite of repeated summons. He then reappeared 
with such a growth on his face as clearly proved the 
former charge of a week’s neglect to have been a gross 
exaggeration. The worst was that a glass too much— 
nothing with a strong man, or with a man of less mercurial 
temperament—upset him altogether. Sad stories reached 
Tyler, but he resolutely closed his ears. If Coleridge could 
only hold out decently, he would have handed him over to 
his friends, and allowed him to choose his own associates, 
remaining a Fellow of Oriel. But Tyler ultimately found 
the case hopeless. Mozley himself is not very clear when 
he speaks of Tyler having a dream, or inventing one, to 
cover his retreat. The result, however, remains; and he 
concludes by saying: “ When Easter came, the College 
and the probationer had arrived at the only possible con- 
clusion—they were not likely to get on well together—and 
they parted good friends. It is a melancholy story,” he 
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adds; “and it is impossible not to ask whether the poor 
youth might not have been saved by some friendly and 
wise intervention.” 

The question is only too dpropos ; but poor Hartley’s 
whole life had wanted in that wise intervention. The separa- 
tion could scarcely have been as amicable as Mozley states, 
seeing that Hartley himself wrote letters to many of the 
Fellows, and great efforts were made to reverse the 
decision. His father went to Oxford to expostulate with 
Coplestone, the Provost, and got into a long argument with 
him. To the charge of disgraceful intoxication, he replied 
that drunkenness was not necessarily intoxication. There 
were four kinds of intoxication, and it was possible for a 
man to be drunk neither disgracefully nor injuriously. 
But he argued in vain. 

Derwent Coleridge was with his father when the sad 
news reached him, and he states that never had he seen 
any human being so deeply affected—not, as Coleridge 
said, by the temporal consequences of his son’s misfortune, 
heavy as these were, but for the moral offence which it 
involved. 

It should be noted here that in this terrible disgrace, 
and throughout the after-life of Hartley Coleridge, no 
charge is laid against him beyond that of intemperance 
and unconventionality. All who knew him testify to the 
singularly innocent life he led. Intemperance never 
debauched him. In every respect he was free from vice. 
He never seemed capable of taking drink in that quantity 
which, as it is termed, would season him. What ordinary 
men now take as “appetisers’’ would have rendered him 
helpless and he simply could not consume the propor- 
tions wnich highly-respected functionaries of the “ cloth” 
often carry from a single sitting without swerving a step. 
Therefore, whatever he might be in body, he was always 
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sober in mind when not under the actual influence of his 
potations. Drink did not undermine his physical strength, 
for he lived on to fifty-four years, and was pronounced at 
the time of his death to be a man of strong constitution— 
a development not uncommon from weakly youth. To the 
last his writings prove that his mind retained its brilliancy 
and power. There are irregularities in them, it is true, 
but only such as are common to all men, and which, may 
we not say, show their humanity. 

Although the authorities at Oriel minimised the terrible 
shock by awarding him a sum of £300, this awful crisis 
crushed him. His prospects were blighted. He could 
never recover himself. His letters at this period are 
painful reading, and draw our sympathies without a quali- 
fication. To have a nature otherwise chaste and imbued 
with the purest sentiments, continually stumbling by 
reason of one overwhelming weakness—a weakness which 
in the average man would not be felt—must indeed be a 
thorn in the flesh. 

For two years he struggled in London to gain a position, 
and contributed to the London Mayuzine. He had no 
difficulty in getting his work accepted; and his position 
Was quite assured, had not the cause of his previous failures 
pursued him. Though a young man of twenty-five, he 
was practically ruined. He lacked the power of recupera- 
tion; he had not strength to battle with the conflicting 
circumstances common to all men. In the truest sense of 
the term, he possessed a master mind; but he wanted that 
moral stamina which enables a man to realise a forlorn 
undertaking, to doff the rags of failure, and to strike out 
with new energy and new hope. 

From London he returned to the quiet of Ambleside, 
and tried teaching in the sphere left vacant by his old 
master, Mr. Davies. For four or five years he there taught, 
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and even began to think of taking holy orders. This 
intention, however, he presently considered presumptuous, 
and some time later wrote of it to his brother :— 

Every man who enters the ministry without a call becomes a worse man 
than he would have been had he remained a Jayman. 

Nor did teaching suit him. He who never had known 
what discipline was could not impose it upon others. 
As he wrote to his mother— 

For all the duties of a preceptor, except the simple communication of 
knowledge, I am as physically unfitted as dear papa was for those of a horse 
soldier. . . . Every hour that I spent with my pupils was passed ina 
state more nearly related to fear than to anything else. How, then, could I 
endure to be among unruly boys from seven in the morning till eight or nine 
at night, to be responsible for actions which I could no more control than I 
could move a pyramid ? 

From Ambleside he moved to Grasmere, and began to 
rely on his pen. His brother observes— 

Go where he would he won all hearts—living in so simple a manner, and, 
indeed, practising so strict an economy that though the proceeds of his pen, 
to which he now again looked entirely for support, were insufficient for his 
maintenance, his expenditure was so small as to occasion his mother, who 
cheerfully made up the deficiency, no serious inconvenience. He was, indeed, 
as far as his necessities admitted, honourably and delicately scrupulous in 
regard to money matters, incurring pecuniary obligation with reluctance, and 
acknowledging it with affectionate gratitude. 

From 1826 to 1831 he contributed occasionally to Black- 
wood's Magazine, introduced by his friend, Christopher 
North. I have not space to say anything of that warm 
friendship, which did so much to cheer Hartley’s lonely 
life. For lonely, indeed, it was, notwithstanding the 
magnanimous kindness of friends—the motherly care 
which Mrs. Wordsworth bestowed upon him ; the simple, 
yet noble affection of Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, with 
whom he lodged; yea, and the very tender respect the 
children of the village were taught to pay him, and the 
love they bore him because of his love of them—notwith- 
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standing these, his lot was a lonely one. Without any 
blame, I mention the fact that his brother never saw him 
during the lapse of twenty years at a spell, and his only 
communication with his family was by letter. He ex- 
presses his sense of this loneliness in the following sonnet : 

A lonely wanderer upon earth am I, 

The waif of nature—like uprooted weed, 

Borne by the stream, or like a shaken reed, 

A frail dependent of the fickle sky. 

Far, far away are all my natural kin ; 

The mother that erewhile hath hushed my cry 

Almost hath grown a mere fond memory. 

Where is my sister’s smile? my brother's boisterous din ? 

Ah! nowhere now. A matron grave and sage, 

A holy mother, is that sister sweet ; 

And that bold brother is a pastor meet 

To guide, instruct, reprove a sinful age ; 

Almost I fear, and yet I fain would greet, 

So far astray hath been my pilgrimage. 

No doubt the Wordsworths, the Arnolds, and the 
Wilsons, with others, recognised the facts as depicted 
in this sonnet, and did their utmost to cheer him, 
Professor Wilson especially, with whom he spent 
many profitable hours in debate, and who often was 
the means of whipping him into harness. Wilson’s 
daughter, Mrs. Gordon, describes the two pacing the 
rooms at Elleray—the huge frame, sweeping in rapid 
strides, causing the boyish Hartley to trot, “ doglike 
almost, in faithful love at his side, dressed in extremely 
boyish fashion—a dark-blue cloth round-jacket, and white 
trousers, with a black silk handkerchief tied loosely round 
his throat, sometimes wearing a straw hat, sometimes like 
the Professor, hatless ; the one flaxen-haired, with flowing 
locks, blue-eyed, with voice like a bell, and with face of 
merriment; the other with eyes very large, dark, and 
expressive, voice musical and soft, and face almost sad in 
expression.” The essays contributed to Blackwood are 
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now collected in two valuable volumes, and place Hartley 
Coleridge in the first rank of nineteenth century essayists. 

With the exception of a brief sojourn in Leeds in 
1832-3, where he wrote and published his “ Worthies of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire” and a small volume of poetry, 
these two being the only books published in his lifetime, 
he spent the remainder of his days in lonely but cheerful 
solitude in the Lakes, residing at Nab Cottage for the last 
twelve years. * 

In the autumn of 1834, when Hartley was in his fortieth 
year, his father died, and it is questionable whether in the 
whole realm of English literature there is anything to 
surpass the letter which Hartley wrote to his brother for 
beauty of diction and intense contrition. He loved 
his father sincerely. He revered him for his greatness. 
Although he had seen so little of him he uses no 
reproach, and every reference to either parent is with 
affectionate regard. His own failures stood ever before 
his gaze in greatest magnitude. Of sinners he felt him- 
self the chief. Right through his poetry there is the 
dominant note of a contrite heart. Not that maudlin 
sentimentality which some poets express when they take 
upon them the sins of mankind and pretend to be 
grieved, but an honest recognition and confession of 
having fallen low in his own sight— 

When I review the course that I have run, 
And count the loss of all my wasted days, 


I find no argument for joy or praise 
In whatsoe’er my soul hath thought or done. 


*The portrait accompanying this paper was painted a few years before his death, 
which occurred January 6th, 1849, and which was brought on by a severe cold. At the 
time, his medical attendant pronounced him a man of strong constitution. It seems 
incredible for one not then fifty years of age to have such an aged appearance. But it 
was only the exterior of him. In his later years his mind became more active and his 
temperament more cheerful. He was prematurely white, and acquired the habit of the 
old man’s stoop early in life. His last days were marked by a deep peace and perfect 
sanity. 
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And yet the heritage he left to posterity is no mean 
one, either in kind or quantity. His collected works fill 
seven octavo volumes of some three hundred and fifty 
pages each. It would be useless to study them with a 
view of placing him in any particular school of thought, 
or as teaching any definite philosophy. He worked too 
spasmodically for that. He is rather one of those whose 
writings are an illimitable mine of thoughts, germs of 
ideas, many developed in a broad and masterly fashion, 
many left for others to think out. Suggestiveness is a 
Coleridgean characteristic. It was great in the father and 
the son, and also in the daughter Sara. Hartley was 
naturally imbued with the spirit of the Lake poetry from 
association with the locality and the men. But he was 
too much a scholar to be a copyist, and had too much 
genius to lose his own identity. His sonnet on “The Use 
of a Poet” characterises much of his work :— 


A thousand thoughts were stirring in my mind 
That strove in vain to fashion utterance meet, 
And each the other cross’d—swift as a fleet 

Of April clouds, perplex’d by gusts of wind 
That veer and veer, around, before, behind. 


He is essentially a poet of Nature, and much resembles 
Wordsworth, whom he revered, and by whom he was 
loved with fatherly affection. It is usual to rank poets, 
but the process always seems to me just a little pedantic. 
Until we have a really recognised standard of qualification 
for the different classes, I do not see how we can complain 
of every critic brandishing his own measuring rod. It 
does not matter whether Wordsworth and Tennyson are in 
the first; Coleridge, Byron, and Scott in the second ; and 
Hartley Coleridge in the decimal fifteenth, there are 
beauties and achievements in each which will give them 
perpetuity independent of classifications. 
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Hartley Coleridge is now known chiefly for his sonnets. 
They are recognised as having touched the high water 
mark of form, and no anthology could claim to have the 
best that had not a goodly selection of his in it. The 
critics may be right when they say he is greatest in the 
sonnet, but they are wrong when they state that the sonnet 
is a measure of his powers. It was a style of composition 
best suited to his erratic mode of life. The impulsiveness 
of his nature could not dwell upon one theme for a length 
of time, yet most of his life was spent in thinking. “He 
read and wrote incessantly, and made copious collections 


? 


of notes for future use.” What he wrote, he wrote quickly. 


Hence his work is by no means laboured or halting. He 
seldom spent more than half an hour ona sonnet, and 
often wrote one within ten minutes. But they are clear 
witness of the fact that he thought long. Take the sonnet 
to Shakespeare :— 

The soul of man is larger than the sky, 

Deeper than ocean—or the abysmal dark 

Of the unfathom’d centre. Like that Ark, 

Which in its sacred hold uplifted high, 

O’er the drowu'd hills, the human family, 

And stock reserved of every living kind, 

So, in the cowpass of the single mind, 

The seeds and pregnant forms iu ess¢ nce lie, 

That make all worlds, Great Pvet, ’twas thy art 

To know thyself, and in thyself to be 

Whate’er, love, hate, ambition, destiny, 

Or the firm, fatal purpose of the heart, 

Can make of Mon. Yet thou wert still the same, 

Serene of thought, unhurt by thy own flame. 
Or this :— 

*Twere surely hard to toil without an aim. 

Then shal! the toil of an immortal mind 

Spending its strength for good of human kind 

Have no reward on earth but empty fame / 

Oh, say not so. ‘Tis not the echued name, 

Dear though it be—dear to the wafting wind, 

That is not all the poet leaves behind, 

That once has kindled an undying flame. 
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And what is that? It is a happy feeling 

Begot by bird, or flower, or vernal bee. 

Tis aught that acts, unconsciously revealing 

To mortal man his immortality. 

Then think, O Poet, think how bland, how healing, 
The beauty thou hast taught thy fellow-men to see. 


His sonnets have all the gracefulness of thought and 
music which gives the charm to true poetry. But it is 
not fair to one whose life was so disorganised, and which 
from childhood had run such an irregular course, to judge 
him as incapable of executing larger work than is shown 
in the sonnet. 

Hartley Coleridge’s essays disclose powers quite ample 
for larger work. ‘Those forming the Lives of the Worthies 
prove that he could be most diligent and painstaking in 
details. They contain a vast amount of historical research, 
and what is more important, a constant alertness that no 
private or party tendencies shall mar the page with pre- 
judice or limit the truth. The delicacy with which he 
veers round knotty points in the narrative, and emphasises 
the cardinal ones, and the thorough grasp he has of life in 
its many vicissitudes—all show that he was capable of 
dealing with poetry of larger scope. 

But do not his sonnets, with all their condensation and 
the depth of thought he got into them and conveyed 
through them, rather speak an argument answering much 
that has been said about his failings? If he could use 
the limitations of the sonnet to such purpose, it at least 
proves that, though he could not altogether control a 
physical craving, he had his thoughts and sentiments in 
perfect discipline. His two longest poems, “ Prometheus” 
and “ Leonard and Susan,” bear indications that it was 
simply application he needed to satisfy the critics on this 
score. He had the mind and the ability. His essays also 
show that none knew better than he the proper vocation 
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of the poet. He equals his father in that critical acumen 
which adds lustre to the name of Coleridge, in his brief 
observations on the poets, and touches the fundamental 
when he states :— 

Human nature, and entire human nature, is the poet's proper study. 

With external nature he has nothing to do any further than as it influences 
the passions, the affections, or the imaginations of his fellow men. Besides, 
nature, as presented to the senses, is mere chavs, It is the mind that gives 
form and grace, and beauty, and sublimity ; and from that same mind the 
institutions and the prejudices of social life derive their being. Poetry, in 
short, has become too romantic, and the world is too little so. 
On the same lines he maintains that in history “ biography 
is required, like the old man, to give history a human 
meaning and purpose.” “The man—with his works, his 
words, his affections, his fortunes—is the end and aim of 
all.” 

Hartley Coleridge will certainly become famous for his 
poetry; but [ am inclined to the idea that his greater 
powers lie in his prose. (Given the tendency to write 
poetry, a man may clothe much useless thought in rhyme 
and metre that will live into other generations. The sense 
that is charmed by music will often permit sound to 
supersede reason, and grant that bad rhyme is less par- 
donable than bad logic. Prose seems to me to call forth 
more of a man’s actual mental strength than does poetry. 
You may amuse yourself in writing poetry, but not in 
writing prose. In the latter there is less scope for art, and 
more for brains. We might instance more than one name 
famous for writing beautiful prose whose art bars the road 
to sense, and makes the reader at timesimpatient. Hartley 
Coleridge’s seems to me to have just enough art in it to 
make it bright and speedy. His poetry is notable for its 
intensity of feeling and depth of thought, but his prose 
has an extra freight of scholarliness. It is remarkable for 
its accuracy of terms. He uses the fewest words without 
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any attempt at epigram. There is an entire absence of 
affectation. He writes without the modern sympathy for 
the reader’s ignorance ; indeed, he does not seem to have 
the reader much in his mind. Full of the ideas he wishes 
to convey, he states the case in the most brilliant and 
uncontrovertible terms. His style bespeaks the fasci- 
nating conversationalist. When S. T. Coleridge asked 
Lamb had he heard him preach, Lamb replied that 
he had never heard him do anything else. But we 
are apt to draw a wrong conclusion from this story. 
There is a difference between prating and _ preaching. 
It was from a full mind that Coleridge “ preached.” There 
is a continuity of thought which is unconscious, and 
which explains many of the conclusions great minds arrive 
at without apparently following the main lines of reason- 
ing. Sir William Rowan Hamilton had such powers of 
abstract thought. Mr. de Vere tells us that he could solve 
most difficult mathematical problems quicker than he 
could figure them down on paper, and that at the present 
time there are piles of foolscap of his figures waiting the 
mind that can read them. So that when Coleridge was 
termed to be preaching, I can imagine his mind o’erstep- 
ping his tongue, and he would state conclusions without 
processes. There are also two kinds of brilliancy in style. 
One may be termed forensic, or display of eloquence, such 
as Macaulay’s. The other is flooded with knowledge, and 
is scholarly, emanating from an enormous vitality in the 
mind of the writer, the outcome of experience, long study, 
and matured thought. Such was Hartley Coleridge’s. It 
is profitable to read him for the value of his illustrations 
and the side issues he raises to prove an argument apart 
from the main idea itself. His style, too, is quite modern. 
I know not whether Mr. Augustine Birrell chose him for 
pattern, but he certainly resembles him more than Lamb. 
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Hartley Coleridge is rich in that quaint humour which 
ripples through Lamb’s essays and makes them ever 
delightful, but his humour is less marked, and spreads 
itself cut more over the pages. He is not so limited either 
as Charles Lamb was. He was master of several living 
and two of the dead languages, and was versed in the 
literatures of them. His classical knowledge was great, 
and his essay entitled “Ignoramus on the Fine Arts,” 
disclosed a knowledge of Art which limits the title to the 
actual technique of the pallet and brush— 


Behold Art’s triumph! Yea, but what is Art ? 
Is it the Iris sent from mind to heart ‘ 

Or a bright exhalation, raised, refined, 

And organised with various hues of mind ? 
Nay, let the mind and heart, as Nature meant, 
Unite to work their Maker’s great intent, 

As light and heat, diffused by the same sun, 
To sense are diverse, but in essence one. 
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A BIT O° COORTIN’. 


BY B. A. REDFERN. 


\TRANGE as it may seem to all those persons who only 

know Manchester by hearsay, and possibly even to 
some who live in Manchester and ought to know better, 
we can still boast that we have within the boundaries of 
our much maligned city some unspoilt bits of country. 
Of these there is one on its northern border which, 
although, or perhaps because, it lies alongside a largely 
frequented municipal park, has yet many charms for the 
lover of natural beauty. Here may still be found the 
woodland path and glade and pool, the dell and the 
rivulet, “the sheltered cot, the cultivated farm,” a 


decaying Hall of the last century, and a picturesque 
Grange of this one, and each of these latter with a wide 
belt of forest trees and shrubbery around it. Lastly, 
there is a pretty hamlet, or, as we should call it in Lan- 
cashire, a “ fowt,” of some score ivy-clad cottages. 

In one of these latter, still known as ‘“Owd Sam’s,” our 
local Dr. Johnson, Sam Bamford, lived in his middle age, 
and it may interest you in this conjunction to know that 
the respective authors of “Country Pleasures,” “ Man- 
chester Walks and Wildflowers,” and the ‘Chronicles of 
Waverlow,” have each gained inspiration in this northern 
pleasaunce. 
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There is a narrow lane—at this moment thickly strewn 
with fallen leaves—running alongside the Grange wood- 
lands from which it is separated by a rough oak paling, 
and topping the grassy bank on the other side there is a 
hedge of holly, through whose frequent gaps one can look 
over pleasant pastures upon all that now remains of the 
historic White Moss. 

It was along this lane, on a day in autumn, some few 
years ago, that Owd Neddy Hooslum came hobbling on 
his way to Blackley. He was going to enquire whether 
two letters, respectively addressed by each of the political 
parties to Edward Wolstenholme, Esq., were intended for 
him, because, as he said, “ It says ‘ Esk’ at th’ eend on it, 
an’ th’ name itsel doesna look reet someheaw, ther’s ower 
mony letthers in it for Hooslum, but ‘ Esq’s* a queer way 
0’ spellin’ ‘ Esk,’ ony road.” 

He was audibly anathematising his rheumatism— 
‘Sayin’ his prayers,” the neighbours called it—as he went 
along, when at a turn of the lane he came in sight of a big 
young fellow who had just taken off his coat, and was 
rolling up his shirt sleeves. This youth had short hair, so 
light in colour as to make him seem bald, and there was 
a cleanly, wholesome look about him altogether, though at 
this moment his generally bright and pleasant face was, 
as Uncle Neddy noted at once, less bright than usual. 

“ Hello, Ali,” Neddy shouted, while still at a distance, 
“what the hengment’s up? Has tha mistaen thisel, an 
supp’d sum cowd wayter or summat ?” 

Eli Shaw—locally known as “ Ali o’ Shay’s ”—brightened 
up at the old man’s challenge, and entered upon an ex- 


planation which was so involved and seemingly nonsensical 
to “Owd Neddy ” that he stumped off while it was still in 
progress, shouting contemptuously over his should e 
“Eh Lord! Ali, but tha’rt a poor pluck’d un for a butty ; 
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goo an’ get it ower, tha yung foo. Hoo’s in bi hersel, an’ 
hoo’s ony a little un. By Jumbo, it’s come to summat 
when bits 0 wenches turns nowt ower a hauve gallon or 
two.: Goo an’ have it eawt, mon.” And then he muttered 
to himself, “ Eh! what dal foos these lads is. Aw wish aw 
wur yung agen, aw’d shew ‘em.” 

Eli stood looking after him until the old man turned 
out of the lane, and then with a sigh he took his “cheadle 
swinger” coat from the oak pale on which he had hung it. 

“Ay, ay, Uncle Neddy!” he said. “It’s aisy to say 
‘Have it eawt,’ but aw’m th’ badger mysel in this draw ; 
hoo'll have me eawt,” and then thrusting his arms into the 
‘“cheadle swinger” he walked on slowly and warily towards 
a cottage whose white gable could be seen a little further 
up the lane. 

“ Aw mun let Nancy do aw th’ talkin,” he said to him- 
self, “ an’ then aw con float in gently when hoo’s run deawn 
a bit. If aw say owt to begin wi, hoo'll massacree me. 
Well, here goos, ‘ Victhory or th’ Harpurhey Simmetery,’ 
Whooa’s afeerd?” and just then he reached the cottage, 
and the last bit of his courage left his finger ends. 

Suddenly taking heart, however, he knocked gently at 
the door, and then waited for a call to come in. But none 
came—the fact was that he had been seen as he passed the 
window—and so after spending an anxious minute or so 
in the latticed porch, he, with a great effort, lifted the 
-atch, and found himself in the immediate presence of the 
enemy. 

Nothing very formidable, seemingly; only a plump, 
comely, black-eyed lass of twenty, seated knitting by an 
open window, through which came the mingled scents of 
honeysuckle and sweetbriar. li took one swift look at 
Nancy Wolstenholme’s compressed lips and _half-closed 
eyelids, and the sight made him feel that he wanted a seat, 
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so he sat down without invitation. Then, following out 
his programme, he silently awaited events. But there 
were none, and for a few minutes the silence was only 
broken by the ticking of the ancient clock, the click—not 
wholly regular—of the knitting needles, and an occasional 
imbecile sniff from Eli. 

Gradually, but surely, it was borne in upon him that 
the campaign was not likely to be carried out on the lines 
he had laid down. “Aw mun do as they dun wi th’ owd 
pump, pour some wayter deawn afore we con geet it gooin,” 
he thought. ‘There'll be a flood directly, aw deawt. 
Well, here’s to begin. Hoo conno jump deawn my throat 
if aw do oppen mi meawth, an aw dunnot care if hoo does. 
“Nancy, dost yer, lass,” he began aloud, “ what's to do 
withee? Dunnot be afeerd o’ spakin to me if awve dun 
owt rung.” 

She merely tightened her lips, turned her rocking chair 
from him, and went on knitting. But just then Eli saw to 
his great delight that a business-like bee was circling in 
the air just above her head. 

“Sit still, wench,” he shouted, “ther’s a hummabee on 
thee,” and he rose as if for her protection. Nancy gave a 
little cry as she got up also, but the bee darted off through 
the lattice, and she sat down again, looking daggers, but 
speaking none. Then Eli, with an air of grave anxiety— 

“It’s noan stung thee, has it? Seeams like ther’s a 
swellin on thi nose theer,” and he approached her as if to 
point it out. But Nancy snapped out such a sudden 
“Thee gullook!” at him that he fell back feebly into his 
chair near the door. 


Still, on due consideration, Eli felt, as the result of this 
round, that he was getting on a bit, for she had been 
compelled to speak. And as Nancy nervously rocked 
herself awhile, another mode of drawing the enemy’s fire 
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suggested itself, and he said—“Gullook, says to? Well, 
aw have bin lookin, an aw con see for one thing as th’are 
beawn to be lucky, cose tha weears thi shoes i’th middle 
oth foout, an aw con see when tha rocks thi sel at tha has 
them nice blue stockins “ 





He never finished that sentence, for Nancy rushed at 
him, and gave him such a smart ringing smack on the 
side of his head that, partly from the force of the blow, and 
partly from his attempt to avoid it, he fell into the corner 
behind the door, and there he stopped. After considering 
the situation calmly for a while in that undignified 
position, he began again in his most insinuating manner— 

“Neaw, Nancy, tha knows what th’ Owd Book says 
abeawt givin summat back for a blow, dostna ?” 

“Naw, aw dunnot,” said she, “and if tha tries to kiss 
me, aw’ll may thee tha'll kiss nowt else for a wick.” 

“ Well, well, whoaa’s tryin to kiss thee? Noan o’ me,” 
said Eli. ‘But aw tell thee what, if this war’s gooin on, 
tha mun come an’ help me eawt o’ this corner. Tha con- 
not hit me while awm deawn; its agen o’th rules. Besides 
awm gettin mi deeoth wi this draught undher th’ dur 
heer.” 

“Well, then, sup it,” she said, “like them t’other 
draughts tha’re so fond on.” 

“Oh, ay, so we're theer at last, are we?” said Eii to 
himself; and then he said aloud-—“ Well, neaw, Nancy 
lass, just yer me for a minnit; theau con pleeos thisei 
whether tha listens or not, but just yer this. As sure as 
dips is taller, an’ yoiks yaller 





an’ tha knows aw wouldn't 
say that if aw wur lyin—well aw am lyin, lyin i’ this 
corner, aw know, but wheer wur aw—oh! aw wur sayin 
that awd nobbur sixpence on me when aw left whoam o’ 
Monday, and tha knows—nobry better—that’s ony good 
for three pints. Well, well, aw reet, then, we'll say tha 
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doesn’t know, but aw’ll just leeav it to thee, whe'her 
three pints 





“ Three pints!” said Nancy contemptuously, “moor licker 
three gallons, an’ if tha’d ony sixpence at fost, wheer did 
th’ rest come fra’? Is that friend o’ thine a londlady or 
a barmaid ?” 

Here Eli suddenly realised that his lapse from strict 
sobriety was not all she had against him, and he began to 
see his way a little better. 

“Con aw geet up eawt o this corner?” he said. “ Aw’ll 
be havin influenzy cr plumony or summat if aw stop at 
th’ back o’ this dur.” 

“Well, if tha doesn’t like bein’ at back on it, try th’ 
front,” she said, ‘‘ ther’s room enoof i’th’ lone.” 

“ Heer, will tha just tell me straight eawt what it is at 
th’'are so mad abeawt,’ said Eli. ‘“Sure-ly it’s noan abeawt 
yon wench tha met me wi’ on th’ Valentine, is it? Heaw 
could aw help shewin hur deawn th’ lone when hoo didno 
know wheer hoo wur gooin ?” 

“ Aw want to know nowt abeawt oather thee or hur. 
Tek whooa tha likes, wheer tha likes, when tha likes, for 
me, an welcome.” 

“Well, hoo ax’t o’ abeawt thee,” said Eli. 

“ Why the brazent besom!” said Nancy. ‘ Whooa is 
she ; what did hoo ax abeawt me ”” 

“ Theau said tha didno want for’t know.” 

“ Well, an’ aw dunna want t’ know, not a bit, a stuck up 
madam like that wi’ a bleawse an’ a dress ’at wer’ turn’t. as 
onybody cud see. Awd like t’ know what hoo wur, a 
Molly May bush thing like that, indeed !” 

“Well, onyway,” said Eli, “when we met thee on th’ 
brow, an’ tha wouldna spake, hoo seed summat wur up, an’ 
hoo ax’d whooa tha wur, and aw towd hur.” 

“Towd hur what? What did tha tell her?” said Nancy; 
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and she walked swiftly towards Eli, who jumped up from 
the floor, turned himself sideways in the corner, ducked 
his head, ard placed his hands over his ears. 

“ Well,” he went on, keeping a wary look out with his 
left eye on Nancy’s restless hands, “aw said theau had a 
cottage an’ a bit o’ lond, an’ sum brass o’ thi own, an’ that 
ther lots o’ chaps on t’Moss wud ha’ had thee if theau 
wanted ’em, but theau didno want ’em, theau wanted 
nobry but me.” 

“Well, of o’ the impudent wastrels ‘at ever lived,” burst 
out Nancy, “aw think tha caps . 





“ An’ hoo said,’ went on Eli, “as hoo thowt awd be 
betther suited wi’ one a bit bigger—hoo’s a big un hersel 
—an’ hoo didno’ like thi hat, an’ hoo thowt thi shoes 
pinched thee, like as they made thee walk a bit stiff ——.” 

“Ay, an’ bi th’ mass, aw’ll stiffen thee if th’are not eawt 
o that dur in a crack.” 

But Eli stood up manfully at this point, and he went on— 
“ But aw towd hur ’at aw cudno gi’ thee up ——” 

““Gie me up?” cried Nancy, with flaming eyes. 

“ Naw, aw cudno’ gi’ thee up, becose tha wur so fond on 
me.” 

Here Nancy took a few steps to the side, and put her 
hand round the door frame of the back kitchen. 

Scenting danger, Eli rushed for the outer door, but just 
too late. Crack came the stale of the yard besom on his 
crown, and in the next moment he was standing in the 
open air rubbing his head, while the cottage door was 
closed with a bang, and he heard the shooting of the bolt 
behind him. 

For a minute or two his temper was high, and bitterness 
was on his tongue, but at last he mustered up a rather 
weak laugh, and took a few undecided steps down the 
lane. 
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Suddenly he came to a dead stop, as if struck by light- 
ning, for a sound came upon his ears which, though but a 
gentle one, stirred him more than any other sound, how- 
ever potent, could have done. It was the sound of Nancy 
weeping. Eli stepped back swiftly on tiptoe, and, looking 
in, saw there, framed in by the honeysuckle, an effective 
and affecting tableau. 

Nancy’s arms were spread out on the table, and her head 
was laid upon them in a perfect abandonment of grief. 

Eli trembled like a leaf. 

“Nancy, Nancy,” he shouted, “dunnot do that, for 
God’s sake. Aw cud fair punse mi own yed in. Sithee, 
it’s aw my foolery; it wur ony my married sisther Emma 
fro’ Moses Gate as wur wi’ me, an’ hoo’s yondher neaw at 
eawr heawse. Hoo never said nowt about thee, not a 
word, nobbur hoo’d like to see thee afore hoo went back 
Aw say, do come an’ oppen thisdur. Nobbut eawr Emma, 
aw tellthee. Conawcoomin? (This he shouted through 
the latch-hole.) Neaw then, dost yer? If theau doesno 
stop cryin, I'll smash this dur in. Neaw then—wonst, 
twiste, three ” and he stept back, uplifting his heavily- 
shod foot. . 

Just then he heard the sound of the bolt being with- 
drawn, and he rushed into the cottage, but Nancy had 
disappeared. He pulled back the outer door from the 
wall, aud there she was crouching behind it, with her 
hands to her face, in the very corner into which she had 
driven him a little while ago. 





He went on his knees in front of her, entirely oblivious 
now of the draught which had troubled him so much when 
he was there last, and as he pulled her hands apart, he 
ha hasn’t got that besom theer, has tha, Nancy ?” 

But she simply laid her head on his shoulder, by way 
of reply, and then they both cried a bit, and, as Eli said, 
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said, 
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in speaking of it afterwards, “We met ha’ bin yelpin’ 
theer till now if Uncle Neddy had no’ cum whoam an’ fun’ 
us theer. He said it wur th’ rummest prayer-meetin’ he’d 
ever bin at, an’ we favert owd Sir Randulph an’ his missus 
on the tablet at th’ church, an’ some other things he said 
as Nancy didna like, so she gan him a shillin’, an he went 
deawn to Blackley amung th’ Lions agen.” 


I was at Eli’s cottage, the one that had formerly been 
Nancy’s, the other day; and, after having talked with 
him a while, his wife came out of the back kitchen to us. 

“ What are yo two talkin’ abeawt?” she said. 

“ Aw’re just tellin’ him heaw well tha could swing a 
besom when tha wur yung, Nancy.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said she, “and tha con sbow him heaw well 

tha con swing yon cayther, now tha’re owd; for awm fair 
tired eaut wi’ them twins. They’ve bin moor throuble 
than aw th’ rest.” 

‘‘ Aw think,” said Eli, “they mooastly dun ther sleepin 
‘one deawn t’other come on,’ dunnot they ? But, heawever, 
thee get some tay ready, an aw’'ll watch ’em.” 

From this it may be gathered that certain hostages 
(pledges for the future peace) are now held in common by 
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the former belligerents, and that there is a cessation of 
| hostilities at Mossbrook. 
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CATULLUS. 
BY ARTHUR W. FOX. 


AIUS VALERIUS CATULLUS was born about the 
year 83 B.C., in a stirring period of Roman history. 

The two despots, or Dictators as they would have called 
themselves, to cover under a constitutional cloak their 
usurped authority, had followed one another in quick 
succession, and spent their days in alternating tyranny 
and debauchery. Both had served their purpose well 
enough, so long as their service was needed, but neither 
had the honesty to lay down their exceptional power when 
the need for its exercise was over. Sulla was an aristocrat, 
and an oligarch by principle, but his preferences lay on the 
side of an oligarchy limited to one. Marius may perhaps 
be regarded as a democrat in theory, but, like most of such 
theoretical democrats of any force of character, he, in his 
turn, preferred a democracy of one. Thus both of these 
masterful leaders, though they started from different points 
of the political compass, arrived at the same point in the 
end. Indeed, they combined their energies, however 
unconsciously, to make the way easier for Julius Czesar to 
complete the transformation of the older Roman Republic 
into the later Empire. Opposed to all such efforts of 
tyranny as they did not themselves put forth were the 
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Roman Senators, who somewhat reluctantly followed the 
not too-valorous leadership of the parvenu Cicero, whose 
oratory subdued, but did not wholly captivate, them. He 
was, in short, a useful tool to employ in their own private 
interests, and his true, though timid, patriotism won him 
much sympathy from a certain section of the people. 
Cicero played a distinguished part in the suppression of 
the conspiracy of Catiline, but his Jack of courage pre- 
vented him from saving his party, the older constitution, 
and his own life; and his head finally adorned the rostrum 
from which he had so often thrilled his admiring hearers. 

At such a time as this Catullus was born into the house 
of a substantial citizen of Verona, who was rich enough to 
give his son a good education. The father was a personal 
friend of Czesar, a circumstance which did not prevent the 
son from satirising the great man and his greedy satellite 
Mamurra. It is uncertain whether Catullus was sent to 
Athens to complete his education, after the fashion of 
those of the younger Romans who could afford the 
expense, though it seems probable that he visited the 
Greek city, which was still the metropolis of learning and 
the university of the ancient werld. His poetry shows the 
influence of his Greek exemplars, though not to the same 
degree as the works of his contemporaries. He had one 
brother, whose early death near Troy he has touchingly 
and beautifully commemorated :— 


Ly many a race, o'er many waters speeding, 
Brother, I come to these sad obsequies, 

To give thee death’s last dues, ard vainly pleading 
To wake thy silent ashes with my cries, 

Since, hapless brother, death from me hath riven, 
Stol’n thy sweet self, who deserved it not. 

Now the sad honours by our father given, 
Ordained to all who share the common lot, 

Take with a brother’s tender, tearful knell ;— 

Farewell fore’er, my brother, fare thee well. * 


ci., ef. also Ixv. 
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The tender repetition of the word brother through these 
touching lines, and the intensity of grief which they dis- 
play, give a true picture of the affectionate and passionate 
nature of the young poet. He nearly died of grief for ths 
brother. He loved with excessive tenderness, and he 
hated with corresponding bitterness, characteristics which 
show themselves in most of his poems, for never poet lived 
who was franker than Catullus. In the fervour of his love 
poems, and strength of his invective, he attained a perfec- 
tion such as few poets have been able to compass, and 
fewer still to surpass. 

Somewhere about his twenty-sixth year he became one 
of the Quiestors of C. Memmius, Propretor of Bithynia, an 
office by which he hoped to enrich himself, as it included 
the duties of paymaster ; but Memmius kept all the profits 
of his Province to himself, and Catullus was thus baulked 
of one then familiar means of supplying the gaping purse 
of his extravagance 





a deprivation which he was not slow 
to commemorate in sarcastic verses. He returned in 
dudgeon to his beautiful villa at Sirmio, and he seems to 
have passed the rest of his life between Verona, Rome, 
Sirmio, and a farm which he had at the town of Tibur. 
That his father left him competent means is certain; but 
his prodigal habits, and still more prodigal society, kept 
him always trembling on the verge of debt. He was one 
of the leaders of that little circle of high fashion and 
literary attainments, which contained men of rare endow- 
ments, to whose works time has been unkind. There was 
C. Licinius Calvus, the poet and orator; L. Cornelius 
Gallus, a fiery spirit, and a dissipated disciple of the 
Muses; and C, Helvius Cinna, who spent nine years upon 
his poem of “Zmyrna,” which has vanished with the 
former glory of that ancient city. Cornelius Nepos, the 
historian, and C. Asinius Pollio, who combined in his 
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single self the crafts of warrior, statesman, orator, dramatist, 
and historian, were both attached friends of Catullus. He 
was also a warm admirer of Cicero, to avhom he has 
addressed the following complimentary lines :— 

Most eloquent of all the sons of Rome, 

Who are, or have been, or who yet shall be 

In other years, my Cicero, Catullus, 

Worst poet of the tribe, pays thee best thanks, 

And vows, as he’s worst poet of the trib-, 

Thou art best patron of the tuneful tribe.* 

With these, and a host of the more distinguished men 
of his time at Rome, he was on a footing of perfect equality 
and tender, and often touching, intimacy. But the warmth 
of his feelings is shown even more conspicuously, perhaps, 
in his bitter satires of those whom he hated. Some of these, 
who would otherwise have passed into oblivion at death, are 
pilloried for all time in his scathing lines. For example, 
he was haunted by a frigid orator, Sestius by name, who 
persisted in reading to him his icy orations. Catullus, on 
one occasion, had read, or heard, one of these colourless 
productions, levelled against a suitor Antius, and the effect 
upon the poet had been to give him so violent a cold that 
he was obliged to retire to his farm at Tibur to cure him- 
self thereof.t Sestius has passed away, and his works 
have perished from their more than Arctic frost, but his 
name remains as an icy monument of rhetorical frigidity 
to warn other orators. 

Then there was a certain Egnatius, unknown save for 
the characteristic which excited the wrath of Catullus, 
who, had not Dickens been comparatively innocent of 
Latin, might have been taken for the inspiration, as he is 
the prototype, of Mr. Carker. The gentleman in question 
was always smiling Jike the Cheshire cat of immortal fame 


* xliz. + xliv., 10- 21. 
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but doubtful authenticity, and perhaps for the same 
unknown reason. The poet thus describes the idiosyncrasy 
of his victim :-— 

Egnatius, since his teeth are glitt’ring white, 

Grins with his teeth aglow from morn till night. 

If he have come some pris’ner to support, 

His grinning teeth shine in the weeping Court, 

Turning the plaintive barrist+r to sport. 

And at the fun’ral of the widuw’s sun, 

Her dutiful, her dearest, only one, 

He grins ;—whate’er the fact, where’er he gues, 

Whate’er he does, his glitt’ring teeth he shows.* 
It is not known if the poet succeeded in curing the smiler, 
but if both moved in the same society, we may be very 
sure that all who saw Egnatius would recognise him from 
the truthful caricature, and treat him as he deserved. 
Catullus never spared the lash, both when it was deserved 
and where his prejudices prompted him to ply it; he laid 
on his stripes neatly and with good will, seldom hitting 
the same place twice, and his castigations in every case 
were as artistically administered in words as were those of 
the Lictors with their rods. 

Furius, the starveling, next takes his turn at the whip- 
ping post, in a poem the forcible scurrility and terrible 
literalness of which must have made the luckless victim 
writhe in agony. After having described the miserable 
household of the starveling, wherein there was not a 
“slave, or bin, or gnat, or spider’s web, or fire,” the poet 
goes on to say— 

Your body sure is drier far than horn, 

Or anything that can more withered be 

37 sun, or cold, or griping penury. 

How then can you live any way but well ? 
You don’t perspire, you never spit, your nose 
Hath no rheum in it that another blows.+ 


The terrible force of this picture of the starveling life of 
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Furius no one will deny; that man who ate so little that 
he could neither perspire, nor spit, nor blow his nose, must 
have been frugal in no common degree. But the poet has 
not quite done with the object of his spleen, and the climax 
of his invective is reached when he says that Furius eats 
so little that he 
Goes not to stool quite ten times in a vear. 

No portrait of a miserly starveling has been painted in 
fewer touches; every line, and there are not many of them, 
adds something to the picture, and the reader seems to sce 
the empty house, so desolate that thieves cannot even find a 
spider’s web to steal, with its fireless hearth and its starve- 
ling tenant, whose meagre frame looked as if it were made 
of horn, so dry and withered was he. Indeed, Furius 
stands as the type of the starveling miser for all literature. 

The unfortunate Arrius, who had a difficulty with his 
hs, also attracted our poet’s attention, and he too takes 
his place in the pillory for the ridicule of succeeding ages. 
It is not so much the superfluity of the cffending consonant 
which Catullus derides, as the manifest pride of the 
speaker in his mispronunciations. It is not easy to 
translate the caustic elegiacs into English, but perhaps the 
following rendering will suffice to show the gall in the ink 
and the venom on the pen :— 


When Arrius advantage would be saying, 
He says hadvantage, ambush is hambush too; 
He thought his speech was fine, though it was straying, 
When he said hambuseh, as he best could do. 
Hfs mother thus, I deem, his uncle Liber, 
Her grandsire and her granddame would indite. 
When Syria took hiw, all ears near the Tiber 
Had rest, and heard the same words spoken right. 
But they began to fear such words would awe them, 
When suddenly the horrid news from far 
Comes, that Ionian waves, since Arrius saw them, 
No more Ionian but //ionian are.* 


* Ixxxiv. 
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This pungent little poem, which reads like a mock heroic 
elegy of a consonant, which so far from being dead was 
only too much in evidence, does not run so easily and 
with so mocking a grandeur in English as in the original. 
But even so inadequate a version as the one just given of 
the affected speech of the Roman cockney, if he may so 
be called, who, with prophetic instinct, is named Arvrius, 
shows something of the grace and verve of the original. 
and the climax is intimately droll and mischievously 
satirical. 

And so the Roman poet has presented posterity with a 
collection of caricatures delicately drawn and obviously 
preserving the particular characteristic of each of the 
originals, set forth in verse which is by turns playful, 
caustic, ferocious even, but always witty and always 
musical. Men of evil habits for the most part are those 
whom Catullus loved to lampoon; and that he did so 
effectively his victims best knew. There is the shark, 
Piso,* with his ministering pikes,+ Porcius and Socration ; 
there is Otho the dandy, with his tiny head; there is 
Marrucinus,§ who, when he was out to dinner, abstracted 
the napkins of the guests ; there is Rufus,|| his false friend, 
who stole his mistress’ affections from him; and besides 
these, there is a motley crowd described in terse, pithy, 
and passionate invective, such as not even Pope was able 
to compass in his inimitable ‘ Dunciad.” As has been 
said of John Knox, so it could with equal truth be asserted 
of Catullus, that though he lived in times no less danger- 
ous than those of the Scottish reformer, ‘he never feared 
the face of man.” Neither Pompey nor Cesar escaped 
from the Jash of his stinging satire, and the pretentious 
crowd of would-be men of letters, who were dependents 
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of these great men, was satirised with pitiless fury. 

Volusius,* the annalist, with his cacata charta, Mamurra,+ 

) who attempted to climb the Muses’ hill but was thrust 
back by the Sacred Sisters with pitchforks, and many 
others, are handed down to posterity neither by their 
merits nor by their works, but by their demerits in their 
unenviable portraits by the master hand of Catullus. 
But if he were severe in his condemnation of the preten- 
sions of those who could not write and upon the faults of 
his foes, our poet could praise without stint where praise 
was deserved, and his warm affection to his friends must 
always make him amiable in spite of—nay, perhaps, on 
account of—his prejudices. 

Before leaving this portion of his life. it will be well to 
call attention to the poet’s fondness for his home and its 
associations. He had spent dreary hours of toil unre- 
quited in the train of Memmius in Bithynia, and he has 
touchingly expressed his joy on finding himself safe on 
the shore of Sirmio once more— 

Almost an isle, and of all isles the pride, 
Sirmio, which either Neptune ser ms to sweep 
Along o’er shining pools and desert deep, 
How blithely, gladly by me art thou spied ! 
Who scarce can dream I’ve left Bithynia’s plain, 
Or Thynia, and behold thee once again. 
Oh! what is happier than cares flung aside, 
When the mind drops its load, and weary-worn 
With foreign toil our feet have homeward hied, 
And in our own dear bed we sink to sleep / 
This boon alone requites toil hardly borne. 
Hail, beauteous Sirmio ! in thy lord rejoice— 
Rejoice, ye watery lakes along the steep, 
Laugh with the laughter of your homely voice. } 


: The note of home once more is heard throughout this 
little poem, and Catullus shows that he was fully able to 
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enter into the delights of home life after his toilsome 
service abroad. The picture of his joy is highly attrac- 
tive, and the reader can see the weary poet sinking to 


sleep in his dear familiar bed. The description, too, of 


Sirmio is in itself a perfect picture in two lines. The 
extreme terseness of the whole poem makes it difficult 
to translate, and some of the most delicate touches are 
irreproducible in any verse rendering. 

That so passionate a nature should love with an 
intensity almost unparalleled was only to be expected, 
and it was the grave misfortune of Catullus that his 
love became fixed on a wholly unworthy object. It 
was about the year 61 B.c. that he was introduced 
to the disreputable Clodia, Lesbia as he called her, 
the sister of P. Clodius Pulcher, and wife of Q. 
Metellus Celer, whom with too much reason she was 
suspected of poisoning. She was a woman of great beauty 
and much political influence, which she maintained by the 
judicious use of her natural gifts. The reader of her 
lover's passionate verses seems to see her burning eyes, 
which attracted the attention even of so frigid a moralist 
as Cicero. It was this intensity of emotion which made 
Catullus perhaps the first of all love-poets ; it was his habit 
to translate his burning passion into no less burning lines, 
sensuous, pathetic, musical, because he could not help 
himself, and because he had no worthier offering to pre- 
sent to his unworthy Lesbia. Some idea of his passion 
may be gained from the celebrated poem, which is the 
translator’s despair and its author’s glory. He sings— 


Let’s live and love, my Lesbia, while we may, 
Nor deem the murmurs of severer age 
Worthy a single doit to check our rage. 

For suns may set and lift once more their light, 
But when for us is faded life’s brief day, 

Together we must sleep in endless night. 
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Give me a thousand, then a hundred, kisses, 
Then one more thousand, one more hundred too, 
Another thousand still, a hundred more ; 
So when we’ve ended many thousand blisses, 
We'll close love’s book, that we may ne’er unroll 
Their number, nor that some base, envious soul 
May grudge our dear delight, when he counts o’er 
Th’ unnumbered times our lips together drew.* 


Even in this translation, which is sufficiently cool, the 
burning words of the original seem to brand themselves 
into the reader’s soul, and he recognises at once the 
passion of a man who loved as madly and as blindly as it 
is given to man to love. 

But the Muse of Catullus did not always soar so high a 
flight ; he could write occasional verse as dainty as 
Herrick’s own, and perhaps there are no poems of anti- 
quity, save indeed the “ Distaff” of Theocritus, and few in 
modern times more delicately graceful, than his two odes 
to his mistress’s sparrow, as it is usually called, though 
probably the bird was one of the finches :— 

Sparrow, my maid’s dear joy, with thee 
She loves to sport, and holds thee tight 
Within her breast, provokes to fight 
Her finger, stretched for thee to bite. 
Upon her bosom thou dost rest, 

And twine with her the jocund jest ; 
And tiny as indeed thou art, 

Thou comfortest her painéd heart, 
When passion’s weary force grows still ; 
With thee her spirit sports until 

Her sorrows quit her soul and flee. 

To my dear love thou art as sweet 

As tiny golden apple thrown, 

Maids vow, was to that damsel fleet, 


Chaste Atalanta, am’rous grown, 
Which loosed her long-tied virgin zone.t 


The admirable simplicity and the delicate subtlety of the 
original must not be judged by this version, which has a 
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certain simplicity, not to say baldness, of its own, and 
which, in spite of this undoubted fact, has some explana- 
tory padding which is not found in the Latin. 

The second poem describes the death of the favourite 
sparrow with an artless pathos, which shows how dear to 
Catullus was everything belonging to Lesbia. Like its 
predecessor, it defies translation, and its beauties can but 
faintly shine in any accurate rendering. Many poets have 
tried and failed; and we can only add one more failure 
to the ill-success of our fellows. The poet sings— 

Mourn, all ye Loves, ye Cupids, mourn, 

All humankind more lovely born. 

My maid’s enchanting sparrow’s dead, 
Beloved more than her eyes, she said. 

"Twas honey-sweet, and knew its own, 

As girl her dearest mother knows ; 

Nor from her breast would e’er have flown ; 
But hopping hither, thither, near, 

It twittered to its mistress dear, 

And her alone. Ah! now it goes 

Along the darkling way, whence none 
Return, whose mortal race is run. 

Curst be those shadows Orcus throws 

On all from his insatiate maw, 

Which beauteous things doth downward draw ! 
So beauteous was the sparrow he 

Hath ravished from my maid and me. 
Unhappy sparrow, ruthless deed! 

Which fires her lids with sorrow’s meed, 
Swollen with tears that from them bleed.* 


That Lesbia would be charmed with her lover’s plaintive 
tribute to her dead favourite goes without saying, and 
modern Lesbias of more ingenuous modesty may feel a 
thrill of pleasure and sympathy inspired by the dainty 
lines of Catullus. Poems of this kind are not common in 
surviving Roman literature, and when they do occur they 
are apt to be crippled by a highly-strained artificiality, 
which utterly mars their effect. But the two just quoted 
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have a tender simplicity of their own, which is as true to 
nature as it is perfectly suited to the occasion. There is 
scarcely anything more pathetic in life than the death of 
a pet animal, and the great poet was worthily employed in 
celebrating the unaffected sorrow of his mistress, 

The poems which we have considered for the most part 
sing of a time when all was sunshine with Catullus, though 
a sunshine so torrid that it burned up his passionate 
nature and hastened his early death. His stormy soul 
knew no calm, and he was always either on the crest or in 
the trough of the wave. But a mistress of Lesbia’s type, 
whose sole object in life was the gratification of her 
passions, was not likely to remain constant to one lover 
long; and Catullus found himself rejected for one of his 
own cherished friends, Rufus, who stole away her fickle 
affections. How deeply, how sincerely he loved her may 
be seen from the two pathetic poems of bitter sadness and 
unextinguished passion which he composed about the 
time of his desertion. The first runs thus— 

Wretched Catullus, cease, thy frenzy cease, 

And what thou know’st is lost accept for lost. 
Once purest suns thy pathway here have crossed, 

When thou wouldst follow, where thy loved one led, 
She who was loved as ne’er was other maid. 

Then ’twas those darling fancies all were fed, 
Which thou and she too willingly essayed. 

Then purest suns flung o’er thee radiant peace. 
Now she forsakes thee, cease then to desire 

What she desires, nor live in heavy dole, 

But bear thy sorrows with an iron soul. 

Farewell, my maid, Catullus ’gins to tire, 

To steel his heart, nor stir thee ’gainst thy will. 
Hell’s blight upon thee! How will fleet thy days? 
What lover court, who chant thy beauty’s blaze ? 

Whom wilt thou love, to whose care be consigned ? 


Whom wilt thou kiss, whose lips with honey fill ? 
Wretched Catullus, stoutly steel thy mind !* 
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The poet’s resolution, doubtless, was wise, but he was not 
made of the necessary fibre to steel his heart. He was one 
of those rare men who love once and for ever, and whose 
pangs when their mistress is faithless are consequently 
never healed. He could not drive Lesbia from his faithful 
heart, and, until death gave rest to his fevered spirit, he 
kept breaking forth into passionate abuse and still more 
passionate pleading. 

But neither pleading nor abuse served his turn with one 
who was incapable of truly appreciating either, and it seems 
more than probable that the intensity of his feelings 
threw him into a consumption. During the brief 
period of despair which parted him from death, he wrote 
many pathetic verses, which show that the strength of his 
affections continued unabated in spite of his efforts to obey 
the dictates of his sounder reason. Of these, the following 
poem is justly celebrated, which was written some time 
after Lesbia’s desertion, and which cannot be said to 
express any abiding resignation to his fate :— 

If recollection of deeds kindly done 

Cheers aught the man, whose spirit knows no guile, 
Whose faith’s inviolate, whose oath, to none’ 

In aught is broken by deceitful wile, 

Many delights in lengthening years await, 
Catullus, thy fond love’s ungrateful fate. 

For all that men can say or do that’s kind 
To any soul, was said and done by thee ; 

Yet all hath perished from her thankless mind. 
Why longer dost thou still torment thy heart ? 
Why canst not sternly from her worship part, 

And cease ’gainst heav’n’s will a slave to be ? 
*Tis hard to lay aside love long drawn-out, 

‘Tis hard to work thy will beyond a doubt. 
One only course remains, to bear thy lot, 
Thyself to conquer, if thou canst, or not. 

Ye gods, if you have pity, or if e’er 
You’ve rescued men in the last hour of death, 


Look on my pangs, if I’ve drawn life’s pure breath, 
This fierce consuming passion from me tear, 
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Which like a chilling frost steals through my breast, 
And all sweet pleasures from my soul doth wrest ! 
I do not ask her love against her will, 
Or that beyond her nature she feel shame ; 
I long for health to quit me of my flame, 
This for my duteous faith, kind gods, fulfil!* 
The manifest sincerity of this poem, which is put together 
with the utmost simplicity, and which is marred by none 
of the artificialities of mythology, clearly shows that 
Catullus, at least, did not, like lesser souls, find poetry a 
cure for love. A sort of reconciliation was patched up 
between himself and his mistress, but it was only a half- 
hearted affair, in which all the love was on his side alone. 
Until his death in B.c. 55, the poet continually recurs to 
the theme of his Lesbia, once his delight, and, though he 
does not actually curse her in his later verses, he leaves it 
obvious to the reader how deeply he felt her thankless 
desertion. 

Amongst his longer poems the “ Attis” stands out for its 
richness in beauty and its luxuriant creative power; but 
its subject is less suited for quotation than some of the 
others. It is not, however, for the most part in these 
longer efforts of his Muse that Catullus shines conspicuous ; 
the concentration of his thought and the intensity of his 
power show themselves in his shorter poems to supreme 
advantage, and he loses in force what he gains in length. 
He has left us two wedding-songs of much beauty com- 
posed for the marriage of his friend Torquatus with Junia 
Aurunculeia. The first of these would probably be sung 
at the banquet, or during the procession to the bride- 
groom’s house. It consists of an invocation to Hymen, 
and is interesting alike from its tender beauty and the 
unusual number of antiquarian details which it contains. 
Catullus, an aristocrat in every sense of the word, was 
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jealous of the observance of ancient customs, and not one 
of the traditional ceremonies of wedlock seems to have 
escaped him. But he has not treated them after the 
manner of the antiquarian Propertius. He has bound 
them into a bridal-chaplet of charming song. A quotation 
taken here and there will serve to show the dainty grace 
of the whole poem, which, to tantalise true lovers of the 
Muses, has lost a few lines at two of the most interesting 
points of the action. First, the poet bids Hymen awake 
and perform his part withcustom due. He sings— 


Bind thy brows with blossoms round 
Of the myrtle perfumed sweet, 

Take the torch,” with joyous sound 

Come with yellow buskin bound 
Trimly on thy snowy feet. 


Waking on the gleeful day, 
With thy tender shrilling cry 
Singing many a nuptial lay, 
Flash the pine-torch to the sky, 
Dance and fling the dust on high.* 

Next the procession with its flaming torches arrives at 
the bridegroom’s house, and the recollections of her 
paternal home which she is leaving for ever force themselves 
upon the bride, who weeps partly on this account and 
partly in fancied fear that she will not please her lord. 
Here a few lines are lost just at a crisis in the narrative. 
and these cannot of course be supplied by any lesser poet 
than Catullus himself. But the lines just before the omis- 
sion possess such beauty that they demand a place here :— 

Spread the portals to the air ; 
Here’s the bride ; the quivering flame 
Ripples on her shining hair. 
The poet here has given in fewest possible words a perfect 
picture of the effect of the flickering torch-light on the 
waving locks of the bride, and he goes on to charm away 
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her anxious fears of her own inability to please. Here 
four precious lines are Jost, which possibly describe the 
appearance of the bridegroom to welcome his bride within 
the house. The poet then resumes his consolation :— 


Noble shame makes gentle woe, 
When she hears his voice she weeps, 
Since she may not choose but go. 


Weep not, maid, in fearsome awe, 
Quit thee of thy soft affright, 
Fairer damsel never saw 
Rising day’s refulgent light, 
Leaving ccean’s caves of night.* 
The ceremonies of the rest of the wedding are detailed 
with faultless accuracy and in almost equally faultless 
verse. The poet’s pinion never droops from the beginning 
to the end of the ode, and it seems wonderful that no other 
surviving Latin poet of the Golden Age ever imitated a 
rhythm so musical and effective. There are, moreover, a 
natural grace and a graceful naturalness pervading the 
whole of the poem which charm alike the mind and the 
ear. The snatches of tender passion, the touches of no 
less tender pathos, the bursts of thrilling gladness, and the 
passages of unrivalled descriptive power, wherein one or 
two lines at most present a perfect picture, combine to fill 
the reader’s soul with unmixed delight. 

The second poem, which was almost certainly written 
for the same occasion, is in a more solemn and dignified 
metre, in which our poet moves with almost unequalled 
majesty. In his sonorous hexameters Catullus shows his 
accustomed vigour, and he gives evidence here, as else- 
where, of a genuine perception and love of the beauties of 
nature by no means common amongst the Latin poets. 
The poem is a dialogue or antiphonal chant between two 
bands of youths and maidens respectively, in which the 
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former sing the praises of wedlock, while the latter, as 
befits the modesty of their sex, show themselves somewhat 
coy to embrace the suggested blessings. One passage 
may serve to illustrate the character of the whole, a few 
lines of which will remind the attentive reader of Burns's 
“‘ Address to a Daisy.” The maidens sing or chant— 


When a flower blooms in a garden plot, 

By herds unknown, unbruised by any plough, 

Which breezes gently fondle, while the sun 

Hardens its growth, and rains draw forth to light, 

Then many youths and maids desire its bloom. 

But when nipp’d off its bloom has withered quite, 

Then youths and maidens long for it no more. 

So maids are dear to maids, while maids they be ; 

But when they lose their virgin-bloom fore’er, 

Sin-soiled no more they are the dear delight 

Of youths, nor by their sister-maids beloved.* 
Catullus has many similar touches of a perception of 
natural beauties, but he rises to his supreme height when 
he is portraying the force and tenderness of human passion. 
In one of his numerous complaints of the fickleness of his 
mistress, he uses a simile, which is closer still to some of 
the lines of the poem of Burns. He says his love is 
vanished like , 

A flower upon the meadow’s edge, 
When it lies lowly cast to earth 
3y passing plough. 

Such comparisons are scattered through his surviving 
poems, which number no more than one hundred and 
sixteen, and they connect him with the nature-poets of a 
later age. 

All the poems of Catullus are not, of course, of equal 
merit either in rhythm or in subject, but all of them show 
a virile force which arrests the reader’s attention at once. 
As a satirist he was frank and fearless, but he never 
refrained from casting any mud, not to say filth, of the 
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most offensive kind at the victims of his wrath. In this 
unenviable characteristic he resembled Pope, and both 
poets have pilloried in immortal satire the Grub Street 
authors of their day. The English poet’s gallery is doubt- 
less filled with a larger number of caricatures, but even 


he cannot match the vituperative vocabulary of his Roman 
predecessor. It is not, however, upon these lampoons that 
the claims of Catullus to immortality will rest; they are 
dear to the antiquarian alike for their sparkling wit and 
the light which they throw upon Roman society at a period 
of much obscurity. But lampoons are not commonly the 
choicest productions of a great poet, or at least of one 
who in his own kind is amongst the greatest of all poets, 
and itis not by his satirical verse that we shall estimate 
the true greatness of Catullus. 

It is as the love poet of all time that he will stand out 
from the throng of lesser men who have written more in 
the past. The somewhat frigid Propertius may surpass 
him in his mastery of the pentameter, but rhythmical 
supremacy is not the only test of a great poet. Ovid may 
be more copious and infinitely more polished than the 
bard of Verona, but copiousness and polish are not the 
highest characteristics of poetry, though the absence of 
the latter is keenly felt. Catullus loved with the intensity 
of his fiery nature, and he wrote, concealing nothing, with 
all the boisterous passion of his soul. He bears some 
resemblance to Byron in his power of depicting the dark 
and stormy force of human passions, but he lacked 
utterly that tendency to pose which was one of the least 
amiable characteristics of the later poet. He differs, too, 
from Byron in the fact that he wrote because his fiery 
genius compelled him to write, whereas, in his later life at 
least, Byron as often compelled his genius as his genius 


compelled him to write. If he be compared with Herrick, 
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the same grace and metrical skill are found in both poets. 
But here all likeness ends. The Roman poet felt all that 
he wrote with his whole soul, whereas his English successor, 
in spite of his grace and beauty, does not always leave the 
impression of being a true lover. Catullus had not a trace 
of the quaint artificiality which is one of the charms of 
the Cavalier poet, nor does he give the appearance of the 
slightest effort either in subject or treatment of his poems, 
Herrick has little of this almost riotous spontaneity, and 
from that reason can scarcely be regarded as a love poet of 
the highest rank. Both poets were endowed with a keen 
wit, a pungent satire, a fine perception of rhythm, and an 
inimitable grace; but the passion of Catullus, so fiery, so 
artless, so frankly expressed will always lift him to a 
greater height than the English poet in the rank of the 
world’s love poets. He differs, too, from Burns, as a 
southern poet must inevitably differ from a northern bard, 
and as a man reared in the luxury of a corrupt Roman 
society in the century which immediately preceded the 
Christian era cannot fail to differ from him whose nurse 
was poverty and whose schoolmaster was hard Scottish 
Calvinism. Both poets rebelled against the conventionali- 
ties of their time, both loved not wisely but too well, both 
were endowed with great passion and superb powers of 
invective, and both have left us unequalled satires and 
matchless love poems. No comparative estimate is here 
suggested, but if Catullus might have been proud to have 
written such a poem as “Green Grows the Rashes, O !” 
3urns need not have been ashamed to have given to the 
world the “ Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus” of the 
poet of Verona. 

The atmosphere with which Catullus was surrounded 
was prodigal and vicious; great ladies did not hesitate to 
openly prostitute themselves, and it was into the clutches 
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of one of these harpies that Catullus fell. She had, as it 
was generally believed, poisoned her husband, and she was 
known to have maintained incestuous relations with her 
own brother, whose character was well matched by hers. 
The tone of society at that time may be judged by the fact 
that Cicero considered this revolting crime as a fit subject 
for mirth, and Cicero was a moralist. The young Romans 
of wealth and position avoided marriage like a plague, and 
frequented the homes of their mistresses with or without 
the knowledge of their husbands. In such a society an 
archangel would have been in danger of corruption, and 
Catullus was no archangel. He was a man much sought 
after for his great gifts and his affectionate disposition, and 
he had all the faults of a man. Neither was such a 
mistress as Lesbia calculated to lift him to any exalted 
heights of moral elevation. 

But we must take him for what he was, with all his 
faults, the child of his times—eager, imvetuous, hasty, 
loving—and not expect to find in him what is not there. 
His nature, with its tempestuous extremes, was after all 
very lovable; for, though he hated, he knew how to love, 
as his burning lines, and the admiration of the ages, suffi- 
ciently show. His brief prime was largely thrown away 
in the service of his infamous mistress; but that the world 
was made the richer by his wasted affection can scarcely 
be doubted. Had he fallen under a tenderer and purer 
sway he might have been a happier man—nay, he might 
even have known the calm of domestic life; but he would 
not have been Catullus, nor written his passionate poems, 
with all their quenchless love. He might have lived longer 
upon earth, but his immortality would have been less 
assured. The fiercest flame burns soonest out, and such 
was the pathetic story of the bard of Verona; his life was 
short, but he lived more in moments than colder men in 
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years. His genius was great, his heart was like a flaming 
fire, his language was pithy and expressive, and his rhythm 
for the most part musical and flowing. There is no other 
poet exactly like him in his absence of affectation and his 
frankly-expressed hatred of his foes; nor is there one who 
exceeds him in passionate force; he seemed to put his whole 
being into his flaming verses, and they live and will live. 
His affecting snatches of tenderness, his power of depicting 
human emotions at their fullest strength, his unrivalled 
terseness, his fierce humour, and his biting wit, with his 
love of nature, and his musical verse, make him single 
amongst the poets of Rome, without a parallel amongst 
those of Greece, and with but few who resembie him in 
our own literature. In all his varied gifts he attained a 
high degree of excellence, and perhaps the finest of the 
world’s love poems is his. The German poet’s words— 


Ich habe gelebt und geliebet— 


might be set upon his tomb, though some readers of his 
pathetic story may perchance deem his fitter epitaph to 
have been: “ He loved and died.” He died, indeed, before 
his time, but he died to live; and so long as the hearts of 
men beat with alternate love and hate, Catullus, the poet 
of Verona, will have no mean place in the ranks of the 
immortals. 
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THE BEGGARWOMAN BY 8, FRANCESCO 
AT FIESOLE. 


(La Vecchia al murello di S. Francesco a Fiesole.) 


“ le poin d’alimosina, poina!” 
Rincurvata poggiando sul murello, 
Fra le mani il fidato bastoncello, 
Tremolante mi disse la vecchina. 





Fi Le diede il soldo e seguitai la china, 
E passegiando su e git bel bello, 
Novamente mi chiese il soldarello : 
“Tho dato” 
“Eh non ci veggo, poerina !” 
Era cieca ! 
Le dissi: “ buona donna 
Quanti anni avete ?” 
“ E’ son novanta tré” 
‘* Avrete una famiglia da bis nonna’ 
“'Tutta morti! Non ho nessun per me! 


? 


+” 


‘‘ Solo Dio benedetto e la Madonna! 


MARINO MORELLI in the “ Fanfalla della Domenica.” 
11th November, 1894. 
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THE BEGGARWOMAN BY S. FRANVESCO AT FIESOLE 


TRANSLATION. 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


GAINST the wall is seen her crouching form, 
A short staff in her weak and trembling hand, 
There daily in all weathers does she stand, 
And begs for charity in shine and storm. 


I freeiy gave, my heart with pity warm, 

I passed again; again the same demand. 

“T gave but now.” And as I closer scanned 
I saw a face that blindness did deform. 


“ How old,” I said, “good woman, may you be?” 
With trembling voice then softly answered she, 
“Tis ninety years ago since I was born, 
“My children’s children are beneath the sod, 
* T am alone—old, blind, and quite forlorn 
“ But for Our Lady and the Blessed God.” 
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IVAN TURGENIEFF. 
BY WILLIAM STERN. 


pens furnishes another illustration of Herbert 
Spencer's opinion that the domain of art is the past— 
the remembrance that the highest examples of creative art 
are reached when some historic epoch has outlived itself 
and vanished into eternity. This serf-filled country, prior 
to the introduction of the great reform, in the years of its 
agony, produced a number of first-rate geniuses, such as 
Gogol, Turgenieff, Tolstoi, Dostoievski, Ostrovski, and 
Belinski. Nurtured upon the philosophy of Schelling and 
Hegel, and influenced by the contemporary foreign 
romanticists and idealists, they obtained clear conceptions 
of the sources of happiness and of suffering. This and the 
passionate longing for a new and better life probably 
explain the appearance of these great writers fifty years 
ago. Add to this the storm cloud of general discontent 
which burst over Europe in 1848, and it should be 
quite clear how it came to pass that the impulse which 
was manifested was at once so vigorous and spontaneous. 
Comparatively few Englishmen know how heartrending 
a succession of premature and unnatural deaths Russian 
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society was mourning about this time. Fate, in her 
mockery, deprived that country within a very short 
period of the giants of her young national literature, 
almost immediately after allowing them to exhibit their 
powers and indications of latent possibilities. Pushkin, 
Lermontoff, Koltzoff, and Gogol—these were, one after the 
other, taken away after a brief career of brilliant achieve- 
ment. 

Having survived this heavy loss, Russian society looked 
round and discovered fresh lights in its midst, and one of 
these was Ivan Turgenieff, whose life and works form the 
subject of this paper. 

Turgenieff was born at Spasskoye, the family estate, 
near the town of Mtsensk, in the government of Orel. His 
father, a cavalry officer, found himself, at forty years of 
age, in straitened circumstances, as a result of the dissi- 
pated life he had led; and, according to the custom of the 
old Russian gentry, decided to mend matters by a profit- 
able marriage. He succeeded in accomplishing his aim 
under somewhat romantic conditions. While on a business 
tour, purchasing horses for his regiment, he arrived one 
evening at the estate of his future wife. The young lady 
received the handsome officer very kindly, and during the 
evening a game of cards was suggested, the conditions of 
the game being that the winner should name his own 
stakes. The officer won, and straightway demanded the 
hand of his partner; and, being accepted, they were 
married almost at once. This step, however, was regretted 
ever after; for Turgenieff’s mother was a woman of a most 
cruel, proud, domineering, and revengeful character, one 
to whom no one ventured to address a word unless first 
spoken to. She was a wealthy landed proprietress, pos- 
sessed of a great number of serfs, whom she treated most 
inhumanly. In one of his short sketches, entitled 
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“Mumu,” Turgenieff relates an actual occurrence, and the 
hard mistress who figures therein is intended to represent 
his own mother. The gist of the story is as follows :—A 
deaf and dumb peasant, who is devotedly attached to his 
native soil, is, in order to satisfy a peevish whim on the 
part of his mistress, removed from the country to the town 
house. Becoming reconciled to his fate and interested in 
his new work, the peasant, Gayrasim by name, eventually 
falls in love with a quiet, humble serf girl. But his 
mistress refuses her consent to the marriage, and insists 
that the girl shall, instead, become the wife of a drunken 
bootmaker, in order, as she says, that he might reform. 
The unhappy peasant once more patiently submits; but 
his warm heart seeks some affection, and at length the 
small dog Mumu becomes his best and only friend. But, 
alas! Mumu does not find favour in the eyes of Gayrasim’s 
mistress, and the order is given to destroy him. In his 
despair, the wretched Gayrasim decides to drown his pet 
with his own hands; and, with tears in his eyes, he ties a 
stone round the dog’s neck and throws him into the water. 
Carlyle described this incident as the most touching and 
pathetic he had ever read; and, indeed, thanks to the 
wonderful art of Turgenieff, we are shown how, with the 
drowning dog, a living heart sinks, crushed by pitiless 
barbarity. 

Turgenieff’s parents, like the majority of their class and 
day, lived most extravagantly. Their house was always 
full of guests, and visitors and hosts alike led a most dis- 
sipated, coarse, and degrading life, careless that the 
peasant women wept in their miserable huts over their 
debauched daughters, and that men were sold like cattle. 
Nobody cared for these things. No one had a momentary 
pang of conscience or remorse, or even troubled to ques- 
tion their conduct towards others. There was not a 
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solitary trait to soften the severity of these habits, entirely 
based upon pitiless despotism, which weighed as heavily 
upon the younger members of the family as upon the serfs. 
All trembled at the sight of Turgenieff’s mother; all bowed 
before her obstinate, relentless will. Men were flogged, 
starved, sent to Siberia, condemned to become soldiers. 

This is what Turgenieff saw daily and hourly during 
his years of childhood. His surroundings were not such 
as could tend to the development of strength of character, 
especially as he seems to have inherited from his father a 
soft and kindly disposition, devoid of energy. But what 
the boy heard and saw at home was amply sufficient to 
implant and foster in his heart a detestation of the existing 
order of serfdom. Only when of age did Turgenieff and 
his two brothers free themselves from their mother’s yoke ; 
for them she was above all else a severe judge, mercilessly 
punishing the slightest transgression. Matters came to 
such a pitch that Turgenieff once addressed to his mother 
these words: “There is not a soul that you don’t torture. 
Who is happy near you? Who can breathe freely 
near you? Remember, all whom you have persecuted, 
banished—they all might have loved you, might have been 
ready to sacrifice their lives for you, if only you ; but 
you make everybody unhappy !” 

While at home the education of the three brothers was 
entrusted to French and German tutors, who were im- 
ported direct from their respective countries to Spasskoye, 
as so many parcels of goods, and who, when they arrived 
there, were considered merely as household appendages. 
These were often men without much education or manners, 
who at best could only imperfectly teach their pupils to 
speak French or German. 

It is not known when and how Turgenieff learnt to read 
and write his mother tongue, but this he probably acquired 
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from some of the servants. One sympathetic old servant 
secretly read to him the works of several native authors. 
This servant and others equally kind-hearted instilled as 
strongly into the heart of Turgenieff a love for the peasants 
as the scenes of despotism he had witnessed aroused in his 
soul hatred against serfdom, and these two caused in later 
years his “great vow to combat to the end this mortal 
enemy.” 

At an early age Turgenieff was sent to a private school 
in Moscow, where he learnt English, and later on entered 
the University there, completing his philological studies 
at the St. Petersburg University at the age of nineteen. 
While studying he was very assiduous at his work, and 
only a day’s shooting would occasionally interrupt the 
regularity of his lessons. This sport Turgenieff was 
passionately fond of from early youth. His own experi- 
ences during these rambles over fields, through marshes 
and forests, and the tales of his fellow sportsmen—and 
what sportsman has no tales to relate ?—these Turgenieff’s 
pen has known how to transform into masterpieces. 

Already, while at the University, he felt a strong leaning 
towards literature, and tried his powers in verse. His 
poetry of this period is, however, of no great value. He 
carefully studied in the originals the best works of foreign 
authors, principally those of Byron, Shakespeare, and 
Cervantes. The summer months he generally spent at 
Spasskoye, where he had ample opportunities of refreshing 
his early impressions. 

On completing his University studies, it is not to be 
wondered at that Turgenieff longed to go abroad, where 
the echo of Byron’s proud and free songs was still lingering 
in the air; where lofty ideas and great words were pro- 
claimed at the Universities; where all the conditions of 
life were so different, so free, so elevating. In Berlin he 
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became one of a circle of brilliant young Russians, several 
of whom left their mark on the history of their country. 
Probably at no time either before or after the fourth and 
fifth decades of our century was the Russian intellectual 
youth engaged so much in argument and discussion, 

The members of the coterie which Turgenieff joined 
were all more or less Westerners, which was the term 
applied to all those who did not, like the Nationalists or 
Slavophils, spend their time in praising and upholding 
the existing order of things in Russia and everything that 
was Russian. They were so called because they were men 
who desired a change in the order of things, who knew 
that the West of Europe, whence Peter the Great had 
imported so many reforms, had much more to show, teach, 
and give, which could profitably be adapted to Russia, 
and their great desire was to apply the good they found 
for the benefit of their own country. Under the influence 
of his philosophical and historical studies at the Berlin 
University, coupled with the personal impressions he had 
received of the life of the then centre of continental 
learning, and surrounded by his Westerner friends, 
Turgenieff himself became an ardent adherent of this 
party. From Berlin he regularly sent contributions to the 
leading journals at home, and liberal tendencies pervaded 
all that came from his pen. 

After an absence of five years he returned to Russia, and 
for the first time launched in book form a poem entitled 
‘‘Parasha.” It attracted a good deal of attention, but is 
particularly famous for the fact that the critic, Belinski, 
discovered in it the rising genius. ' 

It is easy to understand that the appreciation of 
Belinski acted as a great incentive upon the young author, 
coming as it did from the greatest Russian critic of the 
day, the man who was the friend and guide of the best 
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writers of his country. Turgenieff decided to become, if 
possible, this man’s friend and pupil. In this he fortu- 
nately succeeded, and only the early death of Belinski 
ended their friendship. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the great and good influence Turgenieff derived from him. 
“Men like Belinski,” said one of his friends (Nekrassoff) 
“fix in the hearts of those who are so fortunate as to come 
in closer contact with them a sense of truthfulness and 
justice.” 

The collection of stories which appeared in 1852, in 
book form, entitled “A Sportsman’s Notes,” was, and is, 
Turgeniefi’s most popular work. The book contains a 
number of simple stories, truthfully and_ beautifully 
depicting the hard life of the peasants. It is a kind of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” although the tendency towards a 
moral effect is not so apparent as in Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
book. No open assault on slavery is to be found in these 
short sketches, but the simple, realistic portraiture, the 
graphic descriptions of the everyday life of the peasantry, 
incline all readers to pity, and the thoughtful ones to the 
drawing of conclusions, Thus, without argument against 
serfdom on the part of the author, the reader is by pity 
roused to a feeling of indignation and hatred, and becomes 
a partisan of the author’s well-veiled cause. These 
sketches played an important part in finally deciding 
Alexander II. to abolish serfdom in 1862. 

The stringent censorship over the Russian Press at this 
period induced authors to shelter behind the form of 
fiction matters political or social, and this fact naturally 
endowed such works with an additional authority. 

The purpose underlying “A Sportsman’s Notes,” although 
unobserved by the censor and critics of the day, did not 
escape the vigilance of the public. The two expensive 
volumes were almost immediately bought up, and the 
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public, grasping the author's idea, undérstood and felt 
that a new and great artistic genius had been given to the 
nation, a genius with a heart capable of both deep love 
and hatred. Henceforth Turgenieff’s position was firmly 
established, and he was admired and idolised. 

By way of atoning for his oversight for having allowed 
these inexpressibly charming sketches to miss his keen 
eye, the censor subsequently had Turgenieff imprisoned 
fur two months and banished to his country estate for two 
years. 

The book is, as it were, a continuation of Gogol’s “ Dead 
Souls,” in which, however, the reader gets only a passing 
glimpse into the life of the serfs belonging to those landed 
proprietors with whom Gogol primarily deals in his tragic 
comedy. 

Gogol had thus opened the eyes of Russia, the European 
revolutions of 1848 quickened their powers of perception, 
and the generation that followed, influenced and roused 
to consciousness by the humanitarian philosophy of Hegel, 
passed, as it were, through a process of fermentation. 

Doubt, shame, and the sting of remorse now appeared 
and fell with crushing weight on the weaker nerves of this 
generation, and thus the sins of the fathers were indeed 
visited upon the children. In “Rudin,” his first great 
novel, which appeared in 1856, Turgenieff embodies in the 
hero all the best and loftiest characteristics of the men of 
this new generation. They became theorisers, who, in 
idealising the future state of Russia and the individual 
produced by an adapted imitation of Western Europe, lost 
themselves in contemplation and meditation to such an 
extent that they accomplished nothing in the way of 
reform, although they spoke of attempting, and in a way 
did attempt much. They were men of words, not of deeds 
—men of a transition period. Rudin is very well educated, 
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gifted, and talented, but he cannot rise beyond noble 
eloquence and sincere yearning. Impulse is his motive 
power, just as words are his tools, in the use of which he 
is absolutely without a rival. He is endowed witha heart 
large enough to embrace humanity, a mind great enough 
to remould the earth, actually laying down his life for the 
sake of his convictions, and yet withal totally lacking in 
the attributes which are necessary to perform any really 
practical work. 

The book in itself can appeal only to the cultured mind, 
for of plot it has little or nothing. Apart from its artistic 
handling, the book is a marvel of character study. It is 
not only Rudin and Natalya, the hero and heroine, but 
every character, down to the unimportant, timid old maid, 
the French governess, who at the mention of the word love 
starts and pricks up her ears like an old war horse at the 
sound of atrumpet. Every character, Mr. Henry James 
says, “is brought before our vision as elaborately defined, 
and localised as an interior by Meissonier.” 

Turgenieff’s next work is a ‘“ A House of Gentlefolk,” as 
Mrs. Garnett has entitled her translation of it. The 
original reads literally, “A Nest of Gentlefolk”; and, in 
my humble opinion, the word “nest” is far more suitable 
and expressive, seeing that it implies a small sheltered 
home, gradually formed and built up, which, I think, is 
the impression the author intended to convey. 

In this, as in all Turgenieff’s works, we find that 
thorough knowledge of Russian life which can only be 
acquired by a native with keen perceptive faculties, 
purified and crystallised by rare talent and profound 
thought. In this respect “A Nest of Gentlefolk” is a 
perfect example. All the characters of this novel, from 
the hero and heroine down to the old-fashioned servants, 
are in the highest degree lifelike. Most of the characters— 
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nearly all, are chosen from the vast crowd of so-called 
educated society, and are presented to us just as Tur- 
genieff’s piercing eye has detected them; for we feel that 
neither imagination nor an author's arbitrary will has 
been exercised in the creation of them. Many phases of 
Russian life are here depicted—Westernism and Slavo- 
philism ; St. Petersburg bureaucracy, with its vanity and 
haughtiness; the peaceful quietness of village life; and 
many others. A succession of pretty scenes of every-day 
life introduces us to the character of the book. The action 
proceeds quickly, and our interest is aroused from the 
commencement and sustained throughout by fine strokes 
of dialogue and incident. Only on two occasions is the 
action of the story interrupted, but these interruptions 
contain so much that is essential to our fuller appreciation 
of the book and the society it portrays, that we are not 
prepared to quarrel with the author on account of this. 
Several chapters devoted to the family histories of the 
hero and heroine form the first divergence from the thread 
of the story; and probably these family chronicles caused 
Turgenieff to name his book “A Nest of Gentlefolk.” 
These chapters help us better to comprehend the meaning 
of several parts of the book, and give us a more complete 
idea of the whole. We find in them depicted in clear, 
broad lines the customs and habits of the old family of 
the Lavretzkys—the childhood, education, and university 
days of that member of it in whom our interest is cen- 
tred; and finally, his unsuccessful marriage, and all the 
consequent trouble he had to live through, and to seek 
cure for which he returned to his native heath. The 
second interruption in the narrative is in the unexpected 
arrival at Lavretzky’s house of an old fellow-student, and 
the heated discussion which takes place between them- 
In this we obtain a glimpse into many phases of the 
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characters of the two friends and of the time under the 
influence of which they spent their university days. This 
digression from the story must attract the attention of 
even an unobservant reader to the political significance of 
the book. 

The tone of this artistic novel is pervaded throughout 
by genuine feelings of humour, sarcasm, contempt, and 
pathos, but there is also much of the poetic in the tone 
where general emotions of soul, and particularly those of 
Lavretzky’s, are displayed. These elements, taken as a 
whole, form the power, beauty, and fascination of the book. 
The themes underlying this novel are expressed by the 
hero pretty clearly; they are firstly, that superficial and 
one-sided education cannot develop a complete, active, 
moral, manly character, but rather a “distortion,” for the 
straightening of which much strength were needed, with 
but little probability of success ; secondly, that thirst for 
personal happiness is not only deceptive, but even robs us of 
all stability in life; and, lastly, that the seeds sown by the 
old generation, their work and effort, will make it possible 
for the new generation to live and develop a fuller and 
happier social life. 

The plot of the novel runs briefly thus: Lisa, a girl just 
out of her teens, is urged by her vain mother to accept the 
offer of marriage proposed to her by a well-connected 
government official, Panshin by name. Lavretzky, the 
hero of the book, who is distantly connected with Lisa’s 
family, turns up just about the time Lisa is pressed into 
giving her yes or no to the wooer. Lavretsky is separated 
from his wife, who could not very well have been a greater 
moral wreck than she was. The consequences of the one 
great faux pas in his life, of his unsuccessful and imprudent 
choice of a wife, are developed in the book, and form the 
foundation upon which the plot is constructed. He appears 
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on the scene at the age of thirty-five, already well 
acquainted with suffering, the first impressions of 
which have been outlived, but in his soul remain its 
ineradicable traces. He and Lisa are thrown a great 
deal into each other’s society, and he very soon 
makes the awful discovery that his feelings for her 
are rooted more deeply than in ordinary attraction, and 
he suspects that Lisa has learnt to love him also. A 
newspaper, casually picked up, contains the announcement 
of his wife’s death. Almost immediately after learning 
this news he opens his heart and soul to Lisa. They are 
both happy, but this blissful state lasts but an hour. By 
her arrival on the very next day, after the first and last 
kiss of the lovers, his wife proves the newspaper report to 
be false. Incident now swiftly follows upon incident. The 
lovable, good, and almost saintly Lisa retires into the dark- 
ness of a convent; Lavretzky’s wife continues to lead a 


life of dissipation ; while Lavretzky, broken-hearted, finds 
some distraction and rest, if not peace, in applying what 
energy he has left to the useful and noble labour of work- 


ing for the good of others. The book closes with the 
following lines :— 


They say Lavretsky visited that remote convent where Lisa had hidden 
herself ; that he saw her crossing over from chair to chair, She walked close 
past him, moving with the even, hurried, but lowly walk of a nun. And she 
did not glance at him ; only the eyelashes on the side towards him quivered a 
little, only she bent her emaciated face lower, and the fingers of her clasped 
hands, entwined with the rosary, were pressed still closer to one another. 
What were they both thinking? what were they feeling? Who can know? 
Who can say? There are such moments in life; there are such feelings. 

One can but point to them—and pass by. 


We have seen that the characteristics of Lavretsky 
were distinctly an advance upon those of Rudin, but 
Turgenieff does not appear to be very much more satisfied 
with him than with his predecessor. A man of Lavretsky’s 
deep thought, great experience, reasonable and healthy 
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views might have been expected to come to the front as a 
great leader and worker, but he merely develops into a 
useful man among his immediate entourage. Quick and 
responsive as Turgenieff was to every throb of his country’s 
pulse, thoroughly as he felt and reflected all mental, 
political, and moral tendencies of his country’s life, he 
perceived that Russia was longing for and awaiting new 
men. In his next great book, “On the Eve,” he sets out 
in search of a hero who would answer to the demands of 
society, one whom he could place at the head of the social 
movement. He personifies his search and yearning in 
Elena, who is, perhaps, next to Lisa, Turgenieff’s finest 
female creation. She looks for a man of strong will, broad 
mind, and actual deeds. From the artists, poets, scientists, 
and others who surround her, good men, it is true, but 
not answering to her ideal, she turns away, and gives her 
whole soul to Insaroff, a man of action, one of a kindred 
nationality, yet a foreigner—a Bulgarian patriot. From 
the splendid conversational passages in the novel, it is 
seen that Russia expects and will soon have her own active 
men; that she is on the eve, as it were, of their coming, 
although neither the characters nor the author, with a 
reticence characteristic of Russians, say it in so many 
words. Thus, the very title points to the idea of the work. 

The last great book of Turgenieff, which is still full of 
hope and faith, is “ Fathers and Children.” It surpasses 
in creative power all that Turgenieff had previously written, 
although it hardly comes up to the “ Nest of Gentlefolk ” 
in so far as ideal loftiness of conception and heartiness of 
execution are concerned. Basaroff, the central figure, is 
powerful, self-reliant, free from the influence of all those 
tendencies which lift a man from any solid ground he might 
stand on. Rudin is a glaring illustration of the result of 
such influences. Basaroff, the nihilist, is as firm as a rock, 
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and from first to last he remains so. He is as true to life 
as any character that was ever painted. The author shows 
us the contradictory nature of his hero, who, while denying 
all principles of life, has within his innermost sou!, in 
spite of himself, the consciousness of all he denies. He 
dies from blood poisoning, which he contracted while 
dissecting the corpse of a victim to typhoid fever; but 
even in dying he exhibits a remarkably Spartanlike 
endurance. He suffers his agony without betraying any 
sign of weakness ; he is haughty and silent to the end. 

This book was the cause of a great deal of literary and 
journalistic controversy, for neither of the two generations 
understood its meaning, and the great majority of both 
could see but a caricature of themselves in it. This fact, 
and the unkind things said and written about Turgenieff, 
wounded him deeply, and caused him much pain and un- 
happiness, the effect of which did not quite pass away 
during his lifetime. He went abroad, and for a number 
of years his pen was hardly ever touched. 

When next he appears before the world, in 1867, with 
his novel called “Smoke,” and later with “ Virgin Soil,” 
“Spring Torrents,” and numerous other small stories, we 
are confronted with the same great artist, the same careful 
observer and analyst, and perhaps with an even more 
profound thinker; but there is a touch of disappointment, 
of sorrow, of scepticism underlying nearly all these works. 
It may be that cruel fate, which seems to have led most 
Russian authors at some time of their lives into a kind of 
mysticism, now spread its veil, though very lightly, over 
Turgenieff also; it may be that he was disenchanted with 
his countrymen, for whose emancipation he fought so 
gallantly, when his expectations of their development, 
after they obtained their freedom, were not realised ; it 
may be that the Crimean campaign, which proved his 
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country’s utter moral and physical weakness where 
fortitude was supposed to exist, disillusioned him; it may 
be that advanced age somewhat blunted his enthusiasm ;— 
whatever the cause, to the careful reader his later works 
are conspicuous by the absence of that hope and faith 
which pervade his earlier productions so strongly. But 
the poet is not wholly to blame for this, It would appear 
that the rapid changes in his country had produced a 
certain amount of reaction, and what he saw and instinc- 
tively felt could not help but abate his former enthusiasm 
and impair his spirit of hopefulness; for it seemed, indeed, 
as if all that was heroic in Russian life had died out or was 
at a very low ebb. 

Litvinor, in “Smoke,” is only a mediocrity. He is a 
good man, a good husband of an ordinary woman; but he 
is of weak character, not strong enough to arrest passions 
which he condemns and knows to be mean and low. 

Neshdanoff, in “ Virgin Soil,” cannot even be called a 
mediocrity. He has not the courage to give himself to 
his artistic calling, for he has no faith in it ; neither does he 
believe in the revolutionary propaganda which he himself 
set out to spread among the peasants, and he ends by 
committing suicide. 

The hero in “Spring Torrents” we find falling in love 
with a girl of innocent and sincere soul, but the tempta- 
tion and his baser passion prove too strong for him to 
resist, and not without severe self-judgment does he give 
way to them, and thus shatters the happiness and faith 
of the poor girl, The impressions we are left with after 
reading these novels are indeed sad, but we find comfort 
in the fact that through and in them all we can feel 
the great and noble personality of their creator, whose 
heart seems to bleed at the sight of the weakness of 
man, conquered by his animal passions. 
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I hope, however inadequately, to have shown that 
there is a sufficient amount of continuity in all Turgenieff’s 
novels, and that their general trend is to give a truthful 
picture of the development of that epoch in Russian 
society in which he lived, loved, hoped, and doubted. 
Each of his novels, along with and by its simple and short 
love story, has for a theme some period or some burning 
question of the day, and thus the historic element con- 
tained in it is as important to the student of history as its 
artistic value makes it dear to the lover of the beautiful 
and graceful in the domain of letters. By reason of this 
dual worth of his works he is doubly important and dear 
to the Russian reader. 

But these poetic and creative works are not only a 
priceless jewel of his own country, they are, at the same 
time, among the most valued gems of universal literature. 
For in his productions we find, first and foremost, real men 
and women, with all that is good and bad in them, possess- 
ing the emotions and passions which are common to all 
mankind, no matter whether in the dingy streets of smoky 
Manchester or on the vast plains of Europe’s furthest 
East. It is his artistic reproduction of their outward 
appearance and peculiarities, as well as his masterly 
descriptions of scenery, surroundings, and conditions 
which make us feel, while perusing his works, that we are 
among his countrymen. 

Like every really great genius, he leaves his personality 
altogether out of his works; nor does he preach to us at 
all. He is content with merely showing us his own 
visions, and we cannot but marvel how, without being 
brought into a psychological exhibition, we find ourselves 
confronted with the emotions, however faint and secret, of so 
many living men and women. Turgenieff is, perhaps, the 
most chivalrous and sympathetic exponent of these latter, 
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young women especially, who in most of his novels exhibit 
an unusual degree of independence, thereby reminding 
one (unconsciously) of the type of female character por- 
trayed by the authoress of “Jane Eyre.” He is often so 
respectful to the gentler sex that he exhibits a generous 
reticence in dwelling upon their troubles, and in this art of 
bringing us in touch with so much in so few words, sugges- 
tions, or sentences, Turgenieff is incomparable, if not 
unrivalled, 

The greater portion of his life Turgenieff spent abroad, 
living principally at Paris and Baden, and spending in 
Russia only an occasional summer. He could, during 
those visits, convince himself that he had regained all the 
love and admiration of his compatriots, which were only 
temporarily withdrawn during the time of the controversy 
consequent upon the publication of “ Fathers and Children.” 
In 1880 he had perhaps the most triumphant reception 
that Moscow, the heart of Russia, ever accorded to any 
single individual. It was on the occasion of the unveiling 
of a monument to Pushkin, the greatest of Russian poets, 
when Turgenieff, who made a great speech, attracted 
perhaps more attention than the notable event of that red- 
letter day in the history of Russian literature. In Paris 
he was the central figure among a number of great writers. 
Flaubert, Rénan, Daudet, and Goncourt were his friends 
there. Ralston and Thomson, the poet, were his friends 
in this country, and Tennyson, who only met him once, 
was particularly struck by the vast store of knowledge 
displayed in his conversation. 

Turgenieff was the first to acquaint Europe with the life 
of his country, and with the literature that life produced. 
In this he was greatly assisted by his communion with the 
best authors and thinkers of Europe, and his own lovable 
disposition and influence upon his European friends. 
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Among his very latest works I may name the “Song of 
Triumphant Love,” “Clara Militsh,” and “ Poems in Prose.” 
All these have lateiy been published in England in Mrs. 
Garnett’s admirable translation in one volume under the 
title of “ Dream Tales.” 

Turgenieff was never married, nor did he ever know what 
it was to be in material want. He succumbed at the age 


of sixty-five to a severe malady of the spine at Paris, in 


the month of August, 1883, and was buried in St. 
Petersburg. 
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